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THE POLLUTION OF 
. . LONDON MILK | 


N the last page of our ‘“ Correspondence ” this week there 
will be found a very important communication. It is 
anonymous, the letter is signed by initial only and the 
names have been removed from the diagrams; but it 
is only fair to let our readers know that all this was done 

in the office. It is very far from being the object of CouNTRY 
Lire either to discredit or to glorify anyone engaged in the milk 
trade. Our object is not to show up individuals, but to strive 
for the purity of the London food supply. Therefore, although 
the names of every trader whose milk was tested, and of all those 
who have been engaged in making this research, are in our 
possession, it has been thought desirable from every point of 
view to suppress them. The consumer of milk loses nothing 
by this. If he imagines that there is any mis-statement or 
exaggeration, he has the means of correcting it at his disposal. 
All that is required is for him to take a pint of the milk supplied 
to his household, strain it through ordinary, clean muslin and 
then notice what sediment is left. He need not make the 
muslin too fine, because a comparatively coarse material will 
catch a great deal of the refuse to be found in London milk. 
Of course, we do not assert that in every case impurities will 
be discovered. On the contrary, it is shown in our illustrations 
that there are dairies in London which are very particular 
about supplying pure milk to their customers. Yet it is 
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undeniable that there are dairies connected with farms 
whose milk is so polluted and unwholesome that it ought not 
to be sold at all. We do not by any means say that either the 
farmers or the dairies do this of set purpose. That would be 
madness. A rogue may adulterate his material, but he would 
not be such an absolute fool as to introduce into it deleterious 
matter which had the effect of injuring its quality. 

The crime that we allege is that of carelessness. If any lesson 
can be drawn from this significant array of illustrations, it is that 
many who are engaged in the production of milk either do not 
know of the precautions that should be taken against pollution 
or are too indolent to enforce them. According to the Minister 
of Agriculture, a Bill is to be introduced during the coming 
Session for the purpose of enforcing greater cleanliness in the 
dairy. For ourselves, we believe far more in individual effort 
than in coercion. If the public should become sufficiently 
alive to the character of the milk supplied not only in London, 
but over the whole kingdom, the demand for purity would soon 
achieve what it asks for. Be it remembered that London is 
not the worst sufferer. In the provincial towns milk is often 
as impure as it is in the capital, and in country districts it is 
often worst of all. What astonishes us is that the very worst 
samples we have to show are from the West End dairies which 
supply fashionable London with milk. If such stuff were given 
to the little ragamuffins of the mean streets, we might be horrified, 
but we could not be surprised. It is really served out to the 
darlings of great houses, where every comfort and luxury can be 
liberally supplied. As we have said before, those who cavil 
at the statement can only be advised to make the simple experi- 
ment for themselves, and we shall be glad to hear, and, if possible, 
publish the result. 

It will, no doubt, be asked, where do the impurities come 
from? What are the possible sources of pollution? It is not 
very difficult to point them out. First of all, let the cow be 
considered. Here is a domestic animal forced to live under 
conditions which to it are very artificial. During winter it is 
of great importance to have a supply of milk, and in orde1 
to obtain it the cow must be sheltered within the walls of a 
house. Its food, drink and bedding are supplied by the owner 
Now, it is scarcely possible to keep a cow absolutely clean unde 
such conditions. And, unfortunately, if there is pollution in 
the byre, it is almost certain that when the cow lies down, some 
of it will adhere to the hairy skin of her abdomen, which during 
the process of milking is held practically above the milking pail 
so that pollution from it can reach the milk with the utmost 
ease. The moral of this surely is plain, namely, that befor 
being milked, the udder of the cow should be washed with a 
damp cloth and she should also be brushed. Cleanliness of the 
cow is the beginning of cleanliness in milk. Her quarters should 
obviously be kept clean also, for if matter is allowed to rot and 
putrefy, the air will soon become full of microbes. Good dairy 
men nowadays insist that the milking should not be done in the 
same place as the feeding, but in an absolutely clean and well- 
ventilated milking byre. Personal cleanliness on the part of 
the milker must count for a great deal also. On a farm, it is 
impracticable to keep a staff of men for the exclusive purpose 
of milking cows. Each has to perform other tasks, some ot 
which are of a less cleanly nature than others. We might 
instance the task of taking manure out of the byre and bedding 
the cows. Obviously, a milker under any circumstances should 
cleanse his hands thoroughly before touching the cow’s udder. 
In the second place, he ought to be completely clothed with 
garments easily disinfected, so that any impurity from his own 
clothes or person may not reach the milk pail. But perhaps 
the farmer will say that it is impossible to keep watch over the 
men. Milking has to be done at a very early time in the morn- 
ing, and it would be asking too much for the farmer to go round 
and see that all his men are clean. The answer is that he may 
at any rate pay them surprise visits. And in any case the care 
and cleanliness of the milker and of the cow and of the house 
can be ascertained by taking the bacterial content. The 
analyst is an overlooker from whom it is impossible to concea! 
misdeeds. 


Our Portrait Illustrauon. 


tT frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Countess o! 

Clonmell and her daughters, Lady Moira and Lady Shei! 
Scott. The Countess of Clonmell is the daughter of the la 
Mr. Samuel Berridge. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph hou 
gardens or livestock on behcif of Country Lire be granted except when di’ 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are recei 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the cc 
spondence ai once to him. 
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RILLIANT and hearty, though necessarily restrained, 
was the welcome home offered to the King when, 
bronzed with the Indian sun, he stepped out on to the 
; platform at Victoria Station to the tune, ‘‘ Home, 

Sweet Home,” spontaneously sung by the crowd. His 
return marks the end of a visit that is likely to become 
nemorable in history. It was very appropriately celebrated 
by a solemn Thanksgiving Service in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
fhe glad cordiality evinced in the streets along which the Royal 
procession had to go showed that this religious ceremony was 
in expression of a genuine feeling in the hearts of the people. 
They recognise that the King and Queen undertook not only 
an unprecedented, but an arduous and difficult task, when they 
started on their voyage to the East, and this important work 
has been carried through with a magnificent success that must 
leave its impress on the history of the Empire. 

In communications which he has made to the Press, Mr. 
Charles Stewart, father of the Mr. Stewart who was condemned 
to imprisonment as an English spy at Leipzig, has probably 
put a stop to the agitation against the sentence. Mr. Stewart 
does not agree with the criticisms that have been made on 
German legal procedure. ‘“‘ As a lawyer of fifty years’ experi- 
ence in my own country,” he says, “ I desire to express emphati- 
cally my respect for the judgment of the Supreme Court of an 
enlightened and friendly country.” He wholly disagrees with 
the popular view, and does not approve of the agitation. He 
goes on to describe the words of his son as those of a man 
“ honourable in word and deed,” but adds the significant clause 
“though possibly not unimpulsive, and on this occasion not 
wholly discreet in his demonstration of patriotism.’’ Mr. 
Stewart probably knows more about the actual facts than any of 
those who are writing to the papers, andafterthiscarefully-weighed 
statement it will be very difficult to carry the agitation further. 
We understand that Mr. Stewart is about to go over to Germany, 
and probably the strongest position he can take up is that his 
son’s actions have been “ grievously misunderstood and mis- 
represented.” At the worst he has only been guilty of one of 
the generous and impulsive indiscretions of youth. 

At Birmingham on Tuesday night an important decision 
was arrived at by the Tramways Committee of the Birmingham 
City Council. The business before the meeting was the con- 
sideration of estimates to supply tram rails for the extension 
which is meditated. The lowest tender was a German one, 
£1,694 less than the only English tender and £661 less than the 
tender of an American firm. It was asserted by the Chair- 
man that experience proved German rails to be superior 
to English rails. He complained that a large number of defec- 
tive rails were supplied by the English firm from which a quantity 
had been purchased. Now, we are all in favour of retaining, 
as far as possible, English work for English hands, and in the 
circumstances no blame can be attached to the Birmingham 
Council for rejecting the German tender in favour of the more 
expensive English one. But, at the same time, it should be 
pointed out that it devolves upon the English contractors to 
urn out the very best rails possible. It would be infamous 

the protection from competition which is afforded them were 
' result in the turning out of an inferior class of rails. 


During the cold snap which we experienced at the begir- 


ig of February it was touching to watch the birds foraging 
‘food. Luckily, supplies have been so plentiful during the 
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vear that a great many of the wild fruits of the hedgerow and 
spinney still were left. It is very apparent that when birds 
are assailed by hunger they will devour food at which they will 
not look when anything better is to be had. For example, 
the thrushes, blackbirds and starlings ‘in a remote part of the 
Midlands, where the writer was walking during the worst of 
the weather, settled on the hawthorn and devoured the haws 
that they had despised up till then. There was also a good 
supply of holly berries, even six weeks after the Christmas 
festivities were over, and these, too, the birds were attacking 
with great vigour. The larger birds, as far as we could see, 
concentrated their attention on the ricks in the stackyards, 
and, still more, on those which had been built out on the fields 
to save carting. On one large wheat rick there must have been 
hundreds of rooks. The top of the rick was black with them, 
and they were noi only stealing the corn, for which, perhaps, 
they might be forgiven under the circumstances ; but to get at it 
they were making great holes in the thatch, which, of course, 
permitted the entrance of the snow and rain, and must lead 
eventually to a deterioration of the crop. 


More pathetic than the sight of birds searching trees and 
bushes was that of children and women hunting for blown 
wood. We met large numbers of them on the road either 
dragging rotten branches or carrying bundles of sticks. The 
cause of this industry was only too apparent. At the present 
price of coals it is almost impossible for the country laboure1 
who is earning only 15s. or 16s. a week to buy them. If it were 
not for the blown wood, a great number of these people would 
run a serious risk of starving to death. That is why, of all 
things in the world, they dread most a snowstorm. Not only 
does it put a considerable number out of work, but it increases 
the discomfort at home. Old cottages which look very pretty 
in summer, with roses about the walls and hollyhocks and sun- 
flowers in the garden, can be extremely bad in winter. The 
snow leaks through where the rain could not penetrate, and on 
frosty nights the wind makes a very bitter draught through 
the holes of the wall. 


ST. VALENTINE. 
Valentine, St. Valentine ! 
Where are thy votaries, where thy shrine, 
Rites and mysteries—so divine, 
Gilded missal’s rhythmic line 
St. Valentine ? St. Valentine: 


Where the maiden’s shy sweet eyes, 

Watching and waiting, to surprise 

The first coy greeting, in disguise, 
From Valentine, St. Valentine ? 


Whither—thy stately dames, arrayed 

In sprigged muslin, in quaint brocade 

The courtly swains who sighed and played 
Valentine, St. Valentine ? 


The dainty missives—satin-tied, 

Where quivering doves and Cupids hied 

’Neath snowy blossoms—silver-plied 
Valentines ? St. Valentine ! 


Gone—the glamour, and gay surmise 

Of thy mystic morn, to expectant eyes, 

With the sadness, that underlies 
Valentine, St. Valentine ! 


Yet, thou hast votaries here and there, 

Sweet old faces with silvery hair 

Glow at thy name, despite dull care, 
St. Valentine! St. Valentine ! 


Still a shrine—though the world grows new, 
Sweethearts always, tender as true 
Have faded treasures hidden from view, 
Valentine, St. Valentine ! 
L. Jj. 


Agriculturists in Devonshire have taken into their own 
hands the matter of reducing the number of wood-pigeons, 
which they assert to be extremely destructive of their crops, 
particularly of corn, clover, peas, beans and even turnips 
A great shoot was therefore organised on Monday, and no doubt 
the ranks were swollen by many whose occupations for the time 
being were gone owing to the frost. It is said that a great many 
hunting-men were out. At any rate, guns were posted in all 
the different coverts and the birds kept on the move all day 
and slaughtered by thousands when they came to roost at night. 
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It is a very drastic remedy ; but the wood-pigeon is one of those 
birds which have increased enormously in numbers during recent 
years, to a great extent by migration from the Continent of 
Europe, and in counties when organised shooting like this has 
taken place it has been found that the birds are scared away 
for a considerable length of time. Thus in Dorset, where there 
was a great shoot last year, there has been no trouble this year, 
and the same observation applies to a great portion of 
Hampshire. 


In the controversy over the use of hydro-aeroplanes in 
the Lake District the latest step has been the issue by Mr. 
E. W. Wakefield of an address to the ratepayers and residents 
of Bowness and Windermere. We hope he did not write it 
himself, as if so it would appear that the practice of aviation 
is consistent with a very great neglect of English grammar. 
The document is a long and rather disingenuous one. In it 
every plausible argument that could be invented is brought 
forward to make the residents believe that their pockets will 
be benefited by the establishment of a flying-school on the 
shores of the lake. Instead of carrying on this barren con- 
troversy, would it not be advisable to see if there is no other 
stretch of water available? Windermere stands almost by 
itself as the lake, above all others, which is dignified with 
literary associations. Its beauty and seclusion have attracted 
a class of residents who are certainly not likely to stay if their 
tranquillity is to be disturbed by the noise of a Gnome engine. 
There are surely many sheets of water which would answer 
the flying-man’s purpose just as well, and where he could pursue 
his art without annoying the inhabitants. This is, of course, 
making an appeal to his broad-mindedness and sympathy with 
the public. A harder, and perhaps a more conclusive, argument 
is his admission that Windermere is “a public highway over 
which the public have a right to go.””. They may very reason- 
ably object to have a dangerous machine like an aeroplane 
passing over their heads when they are on this highway. 


Yet another type of the fine old English gentleman and 
sportsman is lost by the death, at upwards of eighty years of 
age, of Mr. W. G. Oakeley. His chief residence was at The Plas, 
near Harlech in Wales, but his death occurred at Cliff House 
in the Atherstone country. For very many years he hunted 
with the Atherstone, and was at one time associated with 
Colonel Anstruther Thomson in the Mastership of those hounds. 
He was very active in improving the blood by drafts from other 
kennels, and it was chiefly through his exertions that the pack 
was brought to such a high standard of excellence in regard 
to show points, as well as working capacity. He was well 
known as a patron of the Turf, and bred many race-horses. 
Mr. Oakeley had all the facility which belongs peculiarly to his 
type of popularity and friendship with his tenants in Wales 
and with the farmers of the Atherstone country. The coverts 
at The Plas lie on the Welsh hillsides, so that they lend them- 
selves to the showing of very high pheasants, and the late King 
Edward used to stay with Mr. Oakeley there for their shooting. 

Now that the time has come for the cutting out of the 
dead wood from the rose trees, it is sad to see what a quantity 
of those dry bones the pruner has to clear away. In no former 
year can we remember to have seen so much of it. In all likeli- 
hood the extensive death of the wood is due to the great heat 
and prolonged drought of last summer. At the time it was 
surprising how all the floral world rejoiced in that almost per- 
petual sunshine, and we were only astonished that more of the 
garden things did not perish of the slow death of thirst ; but now, 
long after those baking but beautiful weeks, we are being called 
on to pay the bill for them, on more than one account. It will 
need to be a very favourable season for our roses if they are to 
put forth shoots enough of the new life to make up for all these 
lost limbs. They are far from being the only garden beauties that 
will make a demand for more than the normal bounty of 
the spring. 

In some parts of the country many of the smaller trees, and 
even shrubs and bushes, have suffered this winter from a very 
peculiar visitation of the weather. We are more familiar 
than we may wish with the damage now and again done to the 
trees by heavy falls of snow, especially such trees as cedars, 
which grow with broad, flat platforms of branches and foliage 
whereon the snow finds great lodgment. The burden that has 
broken down many of the smaller trees this winter is a different 
one. There happened, towards the end of January, a heavy 
rain at a moment when, in many places in the South of England, 
the thermometer was below the freezing mark. The effect was 
that as the rain fell it formed into icicles, of a foot or so long, 
and into more or less amorphous masses of solid ice packed on 
the branches. It attached itself to the slender stems, as snow, 
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even in its melting and most adhesive state, never clings, and, 
bearing them down by its weight, in many cases rent them off 
from the larger stems, or even brought the whole of the shrub 
or sapling to the ground. The aspect of the woods and gardens 
was very curious and beautiful—it was like a scene from Hans 
Andersen rather than one of English Nature, but the ultimate 
effect has been rather disastrous. 

The value of hardy flowering shrubs which have been forced 
in artificial heat so as to induce them to flower at this season 
was well demonstrated at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
meeting on Tuesday last. About half of one side of the larg 
hall at Vincent Square was devoted to a group of such shrubs 
the varied and beautiful colours of which created a most pleasin; 
and interesting picture on a gloomy day. The number « 
shrubs suitable for forcing thus early in the year is by no mean 
limited. The group in question contained blue and whit 
wistarias, lilacs of several shades, azaleas, magnolias, doubk 
flowered peaches, ornamental apples, staphylea colchica, 
little-known shrub with beautiful plumes of creamy whit 
blossoms ; and forsythia suspensa, or golden bell, the who! 
being tastefully blended with crimson-leaved maples. Fi 
conservatory and house decoration just now these shrubs a 
indispensable, and they are by no means difficult to cultiva: 
successfully. 


REMONSTRANCE. 


How white! How chill she stands! Like a young nun, 
Who, for some generous action, rashly done, 
By freezing heart and lips would fain atone. 


Or, as a flighty maid, at one time bold 
Her all to give, then, all must needs withhold ; 
So the warm channels of her life run cold. 


Remembering now, the lavish gifts of yore, 

Thy frigid Chastity, sad, I deplore ; 

Oh! Snow-clad, Frost-bound Pump at my back door! 
ELIZABETH KIRK. 





For a leader who resigned his position owing to advancing 
age and ill-health, Mr. Balfour seems to be doing wonders in the 
Riviera. Nearly every day the papers contain some notice 
of his performance. They tell of the shows he goes to see, of 
the dinners he gives, of the excellent game at lawn tennis which 
he played a few days ago, and of the fine golf which he showed 
with his successor, Mr. Bonar Law, as partner. This is all good 
hearing. Mr. A. J. Balfour, if he had not made himself eminent 
as a politician, would all the same have been a most popular 
member of society. But his display of vigour will certainly 
be interpreted by his followers as a very good reason for his 
resumption of work in the House of Commons. Adversary 
and friend have already come to see that Mr. Balfour filled a 
place in public life for which no one else is exactly qualified. 

Up to now the English cricketers have given a splendid 
account of themselves in Australia. Out of fifteen matches 
they have only lost one and won nine. Their latest victory 
was one over Victoria by eight wickets. The outstanding 
feature of the match was the splendid batting in the first innings 
of the M.C.C. by Hearne and Mr. Douglas. The former compiled 
a brilliant 143, and the total of the latter was only three short 
of the same number. Armstrong the Invincible was the only 
player to make a century for the Australians, though with 
characteristic pluck the team put on 314 in their second innings. 
It is very greatly to be regretted that a dispute has arisen 
within the ranks of the Colonial organisers of cricket. This 
has led to several very disagreeable incidents, and for the sake 
of the game it is to be hoped that the breach will be very speedily 
healed. 

Time and the printer wait for no man. We received a 
letter about dogs and music, which arrived too late for insertion. 
A sentence in it gives a hint which perhaps may show the riglit 
explanation of a dog’s howling. The writer is accomplished in 
the art of imitating dog noises, and gives the result of exper! 
menting on a Yorkshire terrier about three years old. “I fist 
imitated a whine, very faintly, and to my surprise he looked 
exceedingly distressed and pointed his muzzle to the skies « d 
uttered a prolonged and dismal howl, without any preliminary 
bark. If one continued trying to draw him, he would son 
cease to respond, as if he saw that he was being made a foo! «|. 
But he always responded at the first attempt. I believe he \ 
affected by singing (when pitched high) and by the sound 
the violin.” This would seem to show that when a dog he. 
certain notes of music it imagines that they come from anot 
of its own kind, a survival possibly of a wild habit. 
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A SKI-ING LUNCH AT A DESERTED CHALET. Copyright. 
O get a fair view of things, the novice ought to record 
his or her first impressions of Switzerland in winter 
in the train coming back. By the time you have 
settled down again at home, and sit in your parlour 


the Alpine sunset. In the train your opinion is as honest as a 
novice’s naive and rapturous opinion can be. Out of all your 
experiences, the sensations of one day shine out clear before 
all others. My most abiding memory is of a dazzling, brilliant 








to retail your doings to your admiring and envious 
friends, the disagreeables, if any there have been, have faded 


into oblivion, and the 
joys of even a_ bad 
Swiss winter,when con- 
trasted with the 
rigours of the “ old- 
fashioned ”’ English 
article, strike one 
so forcibly that you 
can only gasp out in- 
coherences about “ the 
time of your life” and 
the wicked waste of 
never having gone be- 
fore. But in the train, 
when you perchance 
can still see from the 
window the peaks on 
which you have floated 
and slid and tumbled, 
and with the prospect 
of eight weary, dark 
hours’ journey to Paris, 
you can put things 
Straight in your mind. 
You are not distracted 
by questions which 
bring home to you how 
sleepy and casual your 
observation has been. 
You are not shamed 
into excuses and de- 
preciations before your 
experienced and ex- 


i 


day, of a three-mile ascent, skis in hand, from the village to 
untrodden and silent slopes, a walk so warming that, the destina- 





tion reached, I was 
glad to rest and lunch 
in the shade. I recall 
the quaint and 
mysterious footprints 

afterwards identified 
as a deer’s—- found near 
the lunch tree and 
lazily pondered over. 
I glow at the remem- 
brance of a slope, five 
hundred yards long, 
virgin snow to the 
ski-er. I had been only 
three daysaski-er, and 
a successful ascent was 
still beyond my 
dreams. I fell, and 
with relief and surprise 
noted that I did not 
fulfil the prophecy of 
breaking my toes. | 
stood on the brow of 
the slope and pushed 
myself off with the 
bation, after the un- 
couth style of the 
novice. For the briefest 
fraction of a second I 
feared that my pose 
was ill-balanced and 
that I was fated to fall. 
The next, I was given 


pe riends, who have up to the joy of swift 
fled the Swiss winter motion, of the sweep- 
l} mntempt and ing career through the 
dessair. You are not air and sunlight, until I 
ct elled to go into flew out of the sun into 
the nventional shadow and suddenly 


tasies over 
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grew cool and blind. 
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I suppose everybody’s introduction to ski-ing is very much 
the same. Everyone has to get over the inclination to lift his 
feet and turn out his toes ; most people have to fight down the 
awful feeling of terror which attacks them, not on their début, 
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but on their second attempt ; and not a few, I hope, have the 
sense (and the knowledge of French) to be able to take in good 
part the grave comments of the village children. These ten 
year old boys, to whom beautiful ski-ing seems second nature, 
can teach one much, although ski-ing is not of the soil, but a 
recent importation from Norway. By the way, failing a native, 
the best tutor is an English schoolboy, who, having no regard 
for his own neck or yours, does not fluster or fuss you, but rather 
impels you to the most unheard-of feats. 

As soon as one has attained the smallest degree of comfort 
and grace on skis, one despises the lugeing which has hitherto 
seemed good enough fun for anyone. Truth to tell, lugeing is 
all done on a track, to which one is tied, while at ski-ing one 
can at least pretend to be travelling. Again and again you take 
the fifteen minutes’ walk up the track, dragging your luge behind 
you like a child with its toy, in order that you may whizz down 
in a twentieth part of the time. The absurdity of this pro- 
ceeding becomes apparent to the budding ski-er as soon as he has 
got to the stage of being able to get up when he falls, and hence- 
forth he scorns the chaff, good humour, spills and collisions which 
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make up the luger’s day. It may be remarked that the budding 
ski-er aforesaid is the only winter sportsman who ever attempts 
or aspires to be dignified or scornful. You can have a capital 
time on a luge, even if you have only two square inches to sit 
on, and if your feet, held fast by your partner in front, are being 
used as rudders. At first it seems strange to the novice that 
the proprieties are in nowise involved if a lady, invited by an 
absolute stranger to “ go down” with him, promptly accedes 
to his request by clasping him round the waist and putting he: 
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feet on his lap. In this, as in other things, practice makes 
perfect. After a week or two you begin to see that lugeing, 
instead of being merely a sensation, is an art, not too easy to 
learn. The correct taking of a bank, and indeed any really 
good steering, is, one is led to believe, the work of years. The 
direction of a bobsleigh is admittedly a serious matter, but on 
one’s first visit one may be content to be one of the crew, when 
one has only to shout and lean. The excitement of bobsleighing 
reaches its height when it is practised on a pitch dark evening 
under the direction of a steersman in whom one has no 
confidence. 

About the ice svorts a this year’s novice has little or no 
experience. The bad weather, which in other ways has affected 
the less expert very little, 
has certainly bothered the 
skaters. The rink, when it 
is not shut altogether, is 
treacherous, rough and full 
if holes. It is below the 
notice of the good skater, 
and too awesome for the 
yro. There are few of this 
‘ear’s novices who are not 
und to confess that they 
ever went on the ice and 
yever saw ice-hockey or curl- 

iw. On the other hand, 
they have gained more know- 
ledge than they wanted of 
ndoor amusements, or, 
rather, of the lack of them. 

Indoor life is replete with 
every comfort, but it is 
fortunate that the warmth 
of the hotel makes one too 
lazy to notice that there is 
nothing whatever to do. 
When the cause of your 
staying indoors is the weather, 
at least you have society ; 
but when it is because of an 
accident, you simply feel 
marooned. 

And what about the 
Alps all this time? Truly 
the disregard of the beauties 
and grandeur of the scenery 
is one of the strongest 
features of the winter sports 
man. As long as the luge 
track is like ice and the 
snow is not too soft or too 
hard or too sticky for ski-ing, 
as long as the sun is bright 
and the wind not strong, the 
old stager recks nothing of 
the beauty of things. Indeed, 
he would rather not see the 
mountains, for it is a sign 
of bad weather. On the 
first day of his visit he 
conscientiously identifies the 
various peaks by means of 
a guide - book; but once 
he is the possessor of skis 
and a luge, he never gives 
them another thought. 
Ladies are no better, unless 
they have a taste for 
sketching. 

_ It is pitiful that the 
first thing that strikes one } 
about the Alps in winter A py 
is their resemblance to oe 
the common coloured 
picture post-card. Their 
shapes and colours are crude 
and hard. The pines, if they are not bowed down with snow, are 
exactly that almost acid green ; the sky is a vivid and unreal 
blue, and the mountains themselves are just as strangely white 
and glittering. The colours of the gorgeous sunset are reflected 
on the peaks in exquisite but not delicate or tender hues, and 
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tere 1s one particular glow of light magenta that is purely fire- 
work. One beauty, which catches the eye at once, is the bold 
Contrast of the sky and snow with the brown leaves still clinging 

the beeches. The effect is to make the leaves glow, almost 


— 


e flame. 


LOOKING 
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It is not only the peaks that seem fantastic, but the very 
people and houses and animals in the village itself. The sturdy 
children, of a solemnity and slowness we should be sorry to 
see in England; the bent, blue-bloused wood-cutter whose 
only alternative occupation would be (though he knows it not) 
sitting to Mr. Arthur Rackham for gnomes; and the bright 
shutters and roofs of the houses, are some of the strange and 
alien things. One notices, too, the absence of men—in 
places near the frontier the majority are said to be 
frank smugglers—and of babies in arms. One would think 
that no child was allowed out of doors until it could 
by itself. 

Although when one gets home one will not admit it, it is 


y 
go 





DOWN ON THE VILLAGE. Copyright. 
a fact that the effect of the mountain air is at first depressing. 
Very few seem to escape the early morning feeling that nothing 
is worth while, and after a long and lonely walk one welcomes 
the raucous strains of the village barrel-organ. So, too, one 
does not, if one is not a novice indeed, wake like a giant refreshed 
and rush out to catch the morning sunshine. One habit a novice 
soon picks up is not to breakfast till ten and to feel “ slack ”’ 
until lunch time. One has the excuse that one is generally 
up late dancing. The Alps in winter must inspire all their 
novices to become full-blown converts. Winter sports cannot 
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be a thing to be done once. Rather a week of it than 
nothing, you vow. The heroism of this resolve does not 
impress you except when you are halfway on the homeward 
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journey and the whole of your holiday seems to be but a 
snippet of a dream sandwiched between two lumbering, 


airless trains. R. M. Morrison. 


SKATING IN LONDON. 





SKATING AT THE 


N Regent’s Park, more or less secluded from the wistful 
gaze of the loafers in the roadway, is the ground of the 
Toxophilite Society, which is given over to the archers 
in summer and the skaters in winter. It is a pretty rural 
spot in summer-time when the lilacs are in bloom. Now 

it wears a comparatively desolate air, and the lilac trees are but 
grimy bushes ; but the fine sheet of ice, one hundred and fifty 
yards long and 
some fifty or 
sixty yards wide, 
brings joy to the 
heart of the 
skater. Some of 
the targets are 
still standing 
forlorn and neg- 
lected, while 
others have been 
put to the base 
use of providing 
a sale point ofl 
embarkation for 
the skater. At 
one end of the 
ground stands 
the club-house 
of the Skating 
Club; at the 
other is Archers’ 
Hall, where, 
carefully buried 
away in lockers 
blazoned with 
the coats-of- 
arms of their 
owners, the bows 
and arrows await 
the coming of 


PRINCESS ELEANOR AND 


ARCHERY GROUND: 





A FOURSOME. 


spring. In one of these two pavilions the skaters put on thei 
skates and then stagger along a gangway of planks on to the ic: 
It is still quite early when we get there on a bitterly cold, 
clear morning, with the sun less effective than might be wished ; 
but already there is a fair sprinkling of skaters on the ice. The 
most distinguished have not yet arrived, and to the spectator, 
conscious of his own incapacity, it is positively refreshing to 
see that there 
are one or two 
sufficiently un 


eh Ag sophisticated as 
¢ af still to wear the 

’ old-f as hioned 
skates, necessi- 


tating the bor 
ing of holes 
with gimlets and 
the fastening ol 
many straps 
with frozen 
fingers. There 
is actually one 
genuine _ begin- 
ner walking 
stiffly on her 
skates, with 
ankles that turn 
over rather 
helplessly, 
warms one’s 
heart with sym- 
pathy. Oranges 
are scattered 
about at in‘ 
vals, rou 
which t 
skaters rev 
c onscientiou 
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some _ content- 
ing themselves 
with perennial 
eights, while one 
party of three 
indulge ina 
combined figure. 
One member 
calls out a series 
of recondite 
instructions in a 
rather breath- 
ess voice, and 
hen the three 
aunch out in 
lifferent direc- 
ions upon 
oyages of dis- 
overy, and en 
leavour, not 
ilways success- 
ully, to obey 
he motto of the 
foxophilite 
society, “ Pete 
entrum”; in 
ther words, to 


ome back to A COMBINED MOVEMENT. 


heir orange. 

Figure-skating, when the performance is but moderate, 
; not a very exhilarating spectacle. We could wish for a moment 
hat we were transplanted to Lingay Fen and could see the 
streams of skaters, with their long fen runners, bent on nothing 
ut going straight in front of them, and doing it with that raking 


_ 
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ke and inspiriting swing of the arms which is apparently 
heritage of every child born in the fen country. But while 
ire dreaming of “‘ Fish ’”’ Smart and Isaac See, and stamping 
eet to keep warm, more skaters have arrived, who begin 
10 much more brilliant and entertaining things. Mr. E. F. 
son, who is one of the great skaters of the club, is not here ; 
two others, one of them a legal luminary who looks incredibly 
ng and boyish, do wonderful things round their orange. 


'.¢ fact that they both wear the shiniest of tall hats and the 


st respectable of black coats gives an added air of formality 
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and neatness to 
their achieve- 
ments. 

Strict ortho- 
doxy appears for 
the most part 
to reign. We 
have been told 
that of late 
years the Con- 
tinental school 
of figure-skating 
has gained 
greatly at the 
expense of the 
English; but 
there is little 
sign of it to be 
seen here. There 
is one skater who 
appears to per- 
form prodigies in 
an unknown art, 
but he is the 
exception. There 
a seems to be 
something of 
outrageous 
freedom = about 
his performance to those whose ideas of skating are founded 
on recollections of St. Moritz a good many years ago. The 
St. Moritz skater stood up like a Grenadier; he was as 
stiff as a ramrod, and if he gave so much as a quiver of his 
unemployed leg he was condemned. Probably he was too 
stiff from an esthetic point of view, and certainly some of those 
who were surprisingly good used to look surprisingly ugly ; 
but, still, they were imposing—there were a pose and bigness 
about their figures that were infinitely stirrirg. 

Something, both of the stiffness and bigness, is lacking in 
the two skaters in tall hats, and we are grateful for the absence 
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of the one, even if we miss the other. Although one of them has 
not put on his skates for three years, they appear to ignorant 
eyes, at any rate, to skate very well, and the other skaters pay 
them the compliment of stopping in the middle of their own 
gyrations to look on. More skaters arrive gradually, and it 
may be mentioned incidentally, to show the horrid vehemence 
of the frost, that a territory that half-an-hour ago was being 
roped off and vigorously watered is now a hard mass of shining 
virgin ice. We are told that late in the-afternoon, when the sun 
has just gone down, will be the time for seeing the best of the 
skating and the big figures, but it is far too cold to wait longer. 

So, leaving the archery ground and walking a few steps 
further up the road, we go for a moment or two into the Botanic 
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Gardens, where anyone may skate if he have a mind to it and pay 
eighteenpence. The surroundings are here more picturesque, if 
hardly so good for skating ; the ice winds in and out round islands 
and promontories, and the branches of the trees overhang it. 
Under one tree the ice is broken up for the benefit of two swans, 
who survey the scene with palpable disgust. The ice is more 
crowded here, and with less skilful skaters, many of them small 
boys and girls, who tumble pleasantly about. 

Not far off there is a more interesting and rather pathetic 
spectacle. At the Golf School there are two poor frozen-out 
golfers, a gentleman and a lady, busily whacking golf balls 
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into a giant net under the eye of a professional. Their reward 
will doubtless come with the thaw, when they will win many 
matches from those who are now improvidently skating. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


SNOW ON THE LAND. 

LETTER received in the middle of the storm from a pros- 
perous farmer in the North ended with the remark that 
“it was six degrees of frost last night, very good for the 
land.”’ We believe this sentiment will be largely enter- 

tained, even on holdings where the resources have been strained to 

provide food for livestock during the severe weather through which 
we have passed. There is nothing like frost and snow for 
producing a good tilth, especially where the soil has bee: 
deep ploughed. Many farmers, too, have a belief that i: 
almost superstitious about the value of the rest which snow, 
weather gives. They will point, as an example, to the gree: 
little wheat plant which is now, owing to the spell of mild 
moist weeks, very far forward indeed. It is very hardy an 
very seldom suffers from the extremes of heat or cold; bu 
the farmer believes that, when the snow folds it up in a whit 
bed, growth is arrested, the plant goes to sleep, and when tl 
thaw comes awakens refreshed and invigorated. We are f: 
from thinking that there is not a great deal of sense underlyin : 
this contention, however it may be put. Ail plants that hay 
to struggle through hardships acquire a stronger constituti: 
than those which, so to speak, have been brought up in luxur 
and the crop which has been held back early is likely to do we 


County COUNCILS AND COTTAGE ACCOMMODATION. 

Mr. Herbert A. Day gives a clear description of an attem; 
to meet the difficulties arising from scarcity of cottage acco 
modation at Hethersett in Norfolk. An inspector of tl 
Local Government Board was sent down to the place ai 
received tenders from the local builders for erecting cottag: 
The first plans did not prove acceptable because the re 
worked out at 4s. 8d. a week, and the labourers, whose wag 
run from 15s. to {1 a week, said this was too much. ( 
reducing the accommodation, the estimates were lower 
until a decent house could be offered to the tenants at 2s. 7: 
a week. The County Council, in addition to that 2s. 7d. a 
week, pay back 1s. 1d. per week to clear off the capit 
and at the end of sixty years they will become the owners 
of the cottages. The price of each cottage, inclusive of every- 
thing, was £177,s0 that it will be seen that the rate of repay- 
ment is arrived at by the simple process of dividing the total 
cost by sixty. In addition to repayment of the principal, 
a rate of 34 per cent. is charged on the capital sum as interest 
This works out at £4 2s. 6d. a year, or Is. 7d. a week, and if 
the other expenses—rates, taxes, insurances, repairs—are 
added together, another shilling a week will be incurred. 
Thus the 2s. 7d. charged to the tenants is the interest on the 
capital invested plus the necessary outlay, such as rates, 
taxes and repairs. The council in sixty years will own the 
cottages and the labourers will still be paying rent. It is 
not a bad arrangement. The farm-hand is not very keen 
about owning cottage property or acquiring it on the hire- 
purchase system, because where he is most enlightened he 
likes to have a free hand, so that he may better himself when 
opportunity occurs by removing to another farm or another 
part of the country. Besides, 2s. 7d. is about the limit of 
what he can pay as rent, and the additional sum that would 
be needed for a scheme of purchase would just be sufficient 
to make his life a worry and an anxiety. Therefore, on the 
whole, he prefers to rent his cottage. There is something to 
be said for the council becoming the owners, but it will be 
idle to conceal the fact that there is also a good deal against it. 

THE PROPOSED PoUuLTRY INSTITUTE. 

We have received from Mr. Edward Brown a letter and 
a quantity of literature about the Poultry Institute which it 
is proposed to set up. Out of that apparently bottomless 
purse, the Development Fund, there has come a conditional 
promise of £8,500 towards the establishment and equipment 
of such an institute, and {£2,000 a year towards its main- 
tenance. The offer is only made, however, on the condition 
that equivalent sums are obtained from other sources. In 
other words, there must be a voluntary subscription of £8,500 
for capital outlay and a further sum that will yield an interest 
of {2,000 per annum towards the cost of maintenance. It 
would almost seem as though the poultry-keepers needed the 
services of the young men who were sent to collect £100,000 for 
the Young Men's Christian Association. It will be very int 
esting to see how the subscriptions come in. Donations may 
be made either in actual money or in landed or other property. The 
case for establishing this institute rests on the capacity of G1 
Britain for poultry production. It would appear from a résv 
of the subject by Mr. Edward Brown that the only places wh 
do their proper share of producing eggs and poultry are the cou! 
of Armagh in Ireland and the Island of Orkney in the North 
Scotland. We are afraid that this argument about Great Brit 
has a weakness. It is not sufficient to show that poultry can 
kept, nor even to show that they can be kept at a profit; w 
the farmer wants is a more remunerative crop than he alr 
cultivates, and the complaint of the farmer’s wife is that 
chickens she has are as much a pest as a profit to her. 
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A QUESTION 
OF PLUCK. 


BY 


JOHN BARNETT. 





HE first of the wild 

October gales had cost 

the Rugby football 

club of Sakesham its best for- 

ward. In the grey of the 

evening word came that one of 

the missing fishing-boats had been sighted. And instantly from 

the fishermen’s portion of the little coast town there was a rush 

f men, women and children to the beach. There was her rag of 

sail, like a torn brown leaf against the creaming white of the savage 

sea. Through the spindrift which the raving wind drove with the 

force of bullets hundreds of eyes were straining upon that brown 

rag of sail. The boat was reeling shorewards with the speed of 

i race-horse, but it was seen at once that she would never make 

the little harbour. The rocks that they called the Devil’s Teeth 

would have her, and after that——! Here and there in the crowd 

i woman was sobbing, but most of them stood silent with strained, 

tanned faces. Ah! there was the crash as she struck; even above 

the scream of the wind they heard it! The surf and the grinding 
pebbles awaited her crew. 

And then Mark Lanning, the curate of the old stone church, 
ran down the beach, pulling off his black coat as he ran. He was 
a young man of middle height with crisp brown hair and a most 
sturdy pair of shoulders. Those shoulders were well knowr to 
Sakesham folk. Mark Lanning was adored in the little town, but 
not on account of his stumbling, almost childishly simple sermons. 
His influence might be traced to the fact that he led the forwards 
of the Rugby club, and in the West Country they take their games 
with mighty seriousness. Sakesham’s home matches were watched 
by the entire population, or such of it as chanced to be ashore, 
and that population, to a man or woman, swore by the broad- 
shouldered ‘‘ Parson ’’ with the keen fighting eyes. Perhaps the 
clean, vigorous game he played, and his habit of fighting a losing 
match to the last ounce that was in him, were as effective by wav of 
example as the fluency and eloquence of speech for which he longed 
in vain. 

That was the man who came running lightly down the 
beach on that wild evening, and those who saw him recognised 
the look upon his face. They had seen it often enough in the last 
minutes of a hard-fought game, when Sakesham was a try behind 
and the tired forwards had to be lifted to a last effort. ‘‘ Parson ”’ 
meant business when he smiled with tight-shut lips. 

“ They’ ll be coming in,”’ he said, to a little group of fishermen, 
“but they'll never get through that surf alive without our help. 
You’ve got ropes ? Ah! there’s a head upon that wave, I'll swear !”’ 

As he spoke he was fastening a rope beneath his arms. He 
did not goin alone. The men had only wanted a lead. Two other 
volunteers stepped forward instantly. Mark Lanning was the 
first man in the water, but only by ten seconds. 

It was no child’s play. The crash of the waves upon the 
pebbles was like Thor’s hammer strokes. Twice Mark Lanning 
was flung shoreward, battered and diazy, but the third time he 
fought in with a bright splash of blood upon his forehead. And 
somchow he won to where that dark head showed momentarily 
among the livid foam. They drew upon the rope with skill. Both 
men were flung ashore by a giant wave, locked together, and both 
men were senseless. The fisherman was himself again by the next 
morning. But Mark Lanning’s right hip was broken, and he would 
never walk again like other men. 

A week later the man whom he had saved came with his wife 
to try to thank his rescuer. They found ‘“ Parson’’ in bed and 
apparently very cheerful. The woman almost grovelled before 
him, and tried to kiss his hands, but Mark Lanning would have 
none of it. He shook hands with them and joked valiantly to set 
them at their ease. 

“ They say as you'll never play football again, sir,’’ the fisher- 
man said, gruffly. 

‘No, rather rot, isn’t it ?’’ Mark Lanning answered, lightly. 

‘d rather set my heart on helping to beat Polderrick. But the 
cab will manage to lick them all right this year !”’ 
There was a football rivalry keen’ beyond all words between 
little towns of Sakesham and Polderrick. The meeting between 
‘ord and Cambridge is a triviality compared to their yearly 
aoe ‘ 


To think as you'll never play again !’’ sobbed the woman. 


“ It’s quite all right,’’ Mark Lan- 
ning said, soothingly. ‘‘ They say 
that I shall be able to stump about 
quite well in time, you know.” 
But when alonc he set his lips as 
though something hurt rather sharply. 
‘It’s not only footer,’ he thought. ‘‘ There’s Madge, too 
I can never ask her—now. Well, it’s no good whining ! 


‘* We shall miss the Parson horribly,’’ said Reggy Hallam. 

It was ten days before the great match with Polderrick, and 
the committee of the club were met in solemn conclave. 

‘We have missed him already,’”’ Dicky Mannering observed. 
‘* We should have won against Colesdale on Saturday if he had been 
playing. As it was, the forwards went all to pieces when the pinch 
came.”’ 

Dicky Mannering was Sakesham’s scrum half. In ordinary 
clothes he looked an insignificant little man; in actual play he 
had the elusive speed of a weasel and the pluck of a lion. It was 
a sight to see him dodge for the line through a swarm of opponents 
twice his weight. 

‘* That’s so,’”’ agreed Jack Tregellis, the Sakesham skippe1 
and right-centre three-quarter. ‘‘ We shall do no good against 
Polderrick without a strong forward leader. Unless we can get 
the ball out well behind, they’ll dish us to a certainty! I hear 
they have a very hefty scrum.” 

*““What’s to be done ?”’ Dicky asked. ‘‘ We've go? to lick 
‘em this time ; we simply must! They’ve won the last two years.”’ 

‘** Do vou think Jim Marten would turn out ?’’ Reggy Hallam 
asked, thoughtfully. 

‘* Rather old, isn’t he ?”’ Tregellis said. 

‘* He’s only thirty at the most. I know he’s chucked footer 
this last year or so, but that’s only because he’s mad keen on golf, 
He’s always pretty fit.” 

““ He’s the very man, if we can § 
‘* He got his blue at Oxford, didn’t he ? 

** Yes, and he led the scrum his last year. If we could only 
get him to train a bit and turn out in a practice game before 
Saturday weck, I believe he’d make all the difference to us !”’ 

‘It sounds good enough,”’ Tregellis agreed. ‘‘ We must have 
him! Who's to do the persuading ? You're pretty thick with 
him, aren’t you, Reggy ?”’ 

‘** Yes,”’ Reggy answered, a little doubtfully. ‘‘ We’ve always 
been pals. I'll do my best. But he’s an obstinate old bird at 
times. I'd better get along and look him up now.” 

He found Jim Marten in his rooms, or, to be quite exact, 
he found him in a weird attitude in front of the looking-glass in 
his bedroom. There was a golf club in his hands, and upon the 
floor was much broken glass. 

‘What the dickens are you up to ?’’ Reggy Hallam asked. 

‘* There’s something wreng with my swing,’ Jim Marten 
answered, patiently, as one who replies to the foolish questions of 
a little child. He was clean built and muscular, with rather oddly 
long arms. If his countenance was not strikingly intellectual, 
at least it looked thoroughly honest. ‘‘ I’m trying to correct it.”’ 

‘*T should have said you were trying to smash gas-globes,”’ 
remarked Mr. Hallam. And making quite a success of it!”’ 

‘“One has gone,’’ admitted Jim Marten. ‘“‘ But you watch 
this swing now! Am I bringing my hands in too much ?”’ 

He swung the club with a full-blooded vigour that ignored his 
cramped surroundings, and—a second gas-globe was sacrificed to 
his zeal! 

‘** Confound it ! 
the swing ?”’ 

‘I didn’t notice,’ confessed Reggy Hallam. ‘‘ I was dodging 
! But come into the sitting-room, you old maniac, and listen 


' 


ret him Dicky averred 


’ 


” “a 


said Jim Marten, mildly 3ut what about 


glass ! 
to me. I kave a proposal to make.” 

And he made it; but its reception was disappointing. 

‘‘ Footer ?’’ said Jim Marten. ‘‘ I’ve chucked the game. 
Getting too old and fat. Besides, it makes you so abominably 
stiff for golf!”’ 

“Confound golf! We're in a bad hole, man, and you’ve got 
to help us out. Don’t you want us to lick Polderrick ? ”’ 

‘“T don’t mind very much. I’ve got more serious things to 
worry about. I’m not playing down to my handicap, Reggy ! 
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My drive’s rather shaky, and so is my mashie play. Do you 
think _ 
‘1 think you're a slacker and an unpatriotic fraud! Bother 
your rotten golf! Will you promise to think over what I've said ? ”’ 
“ T’ll promise anything if you'll only clear out!” stated Mr. 
Marten, with the fine frankness of old friendship. “ I’ve got 
something most important to read up.”’ 
‘‘ Whatever is it ?’”’ asked Reggy Hallam, unthinkingly. 
“ It’s the chapters on driving in Vardon’s book e 
But Reggy Hallam had departed, fuming. When he was gone, 
Jim Marten laughed He did not immediately look up those 
important chapters Instead he took out a letter and read it for 
perhaps the sixth time. It was a very ordinary letter, written 
as from one friend to another, and it was signed ‘‘ Madge Deering.’’ 
[ suppose it 7s something, after all,’’ mused Jim Marten, 
to be on friendly terms with someone who has refused to marry 
you three times! It might be worse ”’ 
Then he got down the book on golf. He met the writer of 


the letter next day. ‘‘ You're going to play, of course ? ”’ she said. 
Jim Marten had forgotten all about Reggy Hallam’s sugges- 
tion. ‘“ Play what?” he asked. ‘ Golf?” 
‘No, no!” Miss Deering said, briskly. ‘“‘ You’re going to 


play for Sakesham against Polderrick at footer. Mr. Hallam has 
told me about it You’re the only man who can win the game 
for us!” 

The Sakesham Club had no more enthusiastic or scientific 
supporter than Madge Deering. 

“ But I’ve given up footer,”’ protested Jim Marten. ‘“ And 
| shouldn’t make anv difference if I plaved!”’ 

Excuse me, you would make all the difference,’’ corrected 
Miss Deering, firmly. 
Do you want me to play ?”’ Jim Marten.asked, bluntly. 

Madge Deering’s grey eves met his with serene friendliness. 

I want Sakesham to win, of course,’’ she answered “ And 
our forwards are no good without—without Mr. Lanning.”’ 
I'll do my best,”’ promised Jim Marten, simply. 

When she had left him with a nod and a smile, he walked 
slowly on, thinking hard. ‘‘ Yes, I shall play, of course, to please 
her,”’ he thought, ‘‘ and afterwards I daresay I shall give her the 
annoyance of refusing me for the fourth time. I’m a fool, an 
incurable fool. She doesn’t care anything for me, except as a 
friend. And yet—and yet, now that Mark Lanning is out of the 


running, poor chap, there might be just one tiny chance for me! "’ 


The day of the great match was fine. A fresh breeze was 
whirling the last of the shrivelled leaves, and the soft grey sky 
held a yellow gleam. The turf promised to cut up rather badly, 


which would be in favour of Polderrick, the heavier forward side. 
\ greasy ball and treacherous going would tell against the com- 
bination of the Sakesham behinds. All Sakesham seemed to be 
there. Every inhabitant capable of walking appeared to be behind 
the ropes, to say nothing of one who could not walk. Mark 
Lanning was to be seen in an invalid chair, rather thin and white- 
faced, but keenly discussing Sakesham’s chances with countless 
friends. Madge Deering went up to him once, but he seemed to 
have so much to say to so many people that she moved away. 
He had not appeared to welcome her coming very warmly ; but 
she could not see the look in his eyes as she left him. It was a 
real sportsmanlike Western crowd, and the appearance of the 
Polderrick team was greeted with a hearty cheer. But by com- 
parison that sound was a whisper as contrasted with the roar that 
went up when Jack Tregellis led on his men. Everywhere people 
were pointing out Jim Marten. “ Played for Oxford, didn’t he ? 
Why hasn’t he turned out for us before ? He looks the right sort, 
and no mistake ! ”’ 

Jim was feeling very fit as he planted the ball in the middle 
of the ground for the kick-off. Sakesham had lost the toss and were 
playing against the breeze. A practice game and a couple of runs 
under sweaters had done wonders for his wind. He was not really 
fit, he could not expect to be at such short notice, but he felt like 
putting up a pretty decent game. Besides, like many Rugby men, 
he believed that a man who was a little above himself in condition 
was capable of greater dash and “ devil’”’ than if he were trained 
like a greyhound. He meant not to disgrace himself before Madge 
Deering. He thought of that as the whistle went for the kick-off ; 
one second later he was thinking of nothing but the game. 

The start was sufficiently eventful. The heavy Polderrick 
forwards meant business. There was no doubt about that fact. 
From the first scrum in mid-field they got the ball, “ screwed ”’ 
cleverly, and were away with a headlong rush. Those forwards knew 
how to dribble at speed, keeping the ball at their toes. The home 
halves and three-quarters went down to it pluckily in defence, 
but nothing stayed that disciplined rush. Reggy Hallam, the 
Sakesham full-back, cool as a cucumber and entirely careless of 
his own bones, flung himself headlong for the ball at exactly the 
right moment. The rush broke over him, checked for a moment, 
then swept on resistlessly. When he picked himself up, battered 
and shaken, the whistle had gone for a try behind the posts. And 
no mistake was made with the kick. 

As the ball was taken to mid-field once more, Jim Marten found 
himself speaking with the old unfettered freedom to his forwards. 
Naturally a diffident, self-effacing man, on the footer ground, 
as a leader of forwards, he was a different being. He had the knack 
of getting the best out of his men, both with praise and abuse. 
His vocabulary had had quite a reputation in the old days. And 
now, under his curt exhortation, the Sakesham pack settled down 
to a grim, hard game. 
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For a while thev fully held their heavier opponents in the tight. 
What was more, they were beginning to get the ball. Somewhere 
beyond the halfway line Jim called to them to heel, and the ball 
came out straight and clean. Dicky Mannering whipped it up and 
flashed it out to his fellow-half. He ran a few paces and then 
Jack Tregellis had snapped a clever pass. You rarely saw the 
Sakesham skipper bore his wing man upon the touch-line. He 
was all for straight running. The home crowd roared approval 
as Jack Tregellis smashed between two three-quarters and was 
clear away. With only the full-back to draw he passed coolly to 
his wing. From the try that followed Reggy Hallam placed an 
equalising goal. 

The Polderrick team had learned something from that try. 
These Sakesham behinds were distinctly dangerous. But their 
forwards were light, and the ball was getting greasy and bad to 
handle. They would wear down those forwards, and win the game 
by their rushing footwork. That was obviously the game for 
Polderrick. And exceedingly well they played it. Nothing more 
was scored before half-time, but the home line had often been in 
danger, and as the teams sucked lemons the home forwards were 
showing distinct signs of wear and tear. 

Jim Marten had kept them going somehow, with voice and 
example, but weight was beginning to tell. His men were being 
battered off their game. They were noticeably slacker in the loos« 
and out of touch. As for the home behinds, their desperate work 
in defence had left them unrecognisable by their best friends. 
From head to ankle they were coated with the thick red mud 
The short breathing space was not unwelcome. 

Mark Lanning’s checks were flushed with excitement. Hi: 
seemed to have difficulty in keeping himself within his invali: 
chair. Madge had gravitated to his side almost against her own will 

‘** Do you think we can win ?’’ she asked, anxiously. 

“I think we shall—just,"’ he answered. “‘ It’s a great gam 
It will be a question of pluck now, entirely. If our boys don’: 
crack, I think we shall just get home.”’ 

‘** | suppose most things are a question of pluck,’’ Miss Deerin 
said, half absently. She was looking at Mark Lanning as she spok« 
But his eyes were upon the mud-stained players. He seeme: 
indeed to be taking some pains not to look at her 

From the restart the game was furious. The respite ha: 
helped the home forwards, and they held their own well. Bu 
within the next ten minutes sore disaster befel Sakesham. ‘‘ Some 
one’s hurt !’’ Mark Lanning muttered, as a mélée dissolved, and 
man was seen to be lying on the ground. That man was Jin 
Marten. His head had come into stunning contact with an opposin 
forward’s boot. He was half led, half carried to the pavilior 
staring stupidly about him. 

‘“My word, that’s bad!’’ Mark Lanning said. ‘‘ We can’t 
spare Jim. I’m afraid for our forwards without a leader !”’ 


His fears were amply justified. The home pack was weakenc: 
and disorganised. The Polderrick forwards smashed home thei 
advantage without mercy. They began to carry every scrum 


The home defence gave gallantly of its best, but nothing stave: 
those rushes. Three tries Polderrick scored, failing each time to 
kick a goal from difficult angles with the heavy ball. But they wet 
nine points up and there were only ten minutes to go. 

“Tt looks bad!’’ muttered Mark Lanning. “ It looks ver) 
bad! The heart is almost out of our forwards. By Jove !—is 
that Jim Marten ?”’ 

it was. He had run from the pavilion, brushing aside one or 
two who remonstrated and tried to check him. He plunged back 
into play, his reappearance greeted with a gust of cheering from thi 
ropes. His head felt queer and dizzy, and his memory was cloud) 
as to what had happened. But he knew that this game had got to 
be won. That was the one fact that was clear to him. 

** He’s probably a fool to come out again,’” Mark Lanning said 
‘** But—I rather like that kind of fool !”’ 

The home forwards gathered heart once more. Somehow tl 
sight of Jim Marten, with set lips and a stained handkerchiet 
tied round his head, lifted them to an effort. And they mad 
it and sustained it, and it will be spoken of in Sakesham foi 
many a day! 

The Polderrick forwards found their victorious progress 
checked. A minute later they found themselves rushed. Th: 
ball was taken to their twenty-five. Sakesham had got it and were 
heeling. Dicky Mannering had slipped away on the blind sid 
of the scrum, and Dicky was always a quick thinker. It was no 
moment to pass, with that greasy bag of a ball. The defence was 
drawn, and he would go in himself, if mortal man could do it! 
Dicky was at his best on mud. He had a swerve and pace. To 
grab him was like grabbing at a small, strong eel. Three men h 
eluded, while the home crowd bellowed wildly. Only the bac! 
now to pass! The back tackled space! Dicky had been ther 
one-tenth of a second before. Now the little man was groundi! 
the ball under the bar ! 

Reggy Hallam, splendidly nerveless at a crisis, kicked a goa 
and Sakesham realised that another five points would give th« 
the lead. 

But Polderrick had realised that fact too, and they had 
mind to let victory slip from their very grasp. Into those ! 
seven minutes were crowded more furious work and excitem 
than in all the rest of the game. Both sides were tiring fast, | 
not a man gave thought to his weariness. Up and down the fi 
surged the plav, and behind the ropes the excited people held th 
breath and almost forgot to shout. 

One minute of play was left, when from mid-field Jim Mar' 
broke away out of touch. He bullocked clear and punted ac! 
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the field. Jack Tregellis gathered the ball and headed for the line 
at top speed. In the Polderrick twenty-five he was shut in upon 
the right, with no one up for a pass. He punted high across in 
front of goal. Jim Marten had been following up desperately, 
and as the ball hung in the air he put the last of his strength into 
a rush beneath it. He got his hands to it one half-second before 
a Polderrick three-quarter was upon him, and with two more reeling 
strides he flung himself headlong across the line. 

They had to help him off the ground when the final whistle 
went, but his dulled brain did just realise that Hallam had con- 
verted his try and that Sakesham had scraped home by one bare 
point ! 

He met Madge Deering a week later, and he proved that he 
could lose like a gentleman. 

‘““T want to congratulate you very heartily,’”’ he said, when 
he had assured her that he was none the worse for that great game. 

““So you’ve heard ?”’ she said, gently, and her eyes looked 
erv kindly at him. 

““Yes,”’ he said. ‘I’ve heard that you’re going to marry a 
etter man than I. Mark Lanning is the straightest and pluckiest 
hap I know. And you like pluck, don’t you ? ” 

«Ves, I like pluck,” she answered. ‘‘ That’s why I like you, 

very much. You know that I’m—sorry ?”’ 

He laughed a little 

‘‘ There’s nothing to be sorry for. If it couldn’t be me, I’d 
<e it to be Mark. I only thought somehow that he might be— 

id to ask you, now.” 

‘He was,”’ said Miss Deering, with laughing eyes and a faint 

jour in her cheeks. ‘I actually had 


ask him! ”’ 


4 SUSSEX . . 
BELL-RINGER. 


HERE is ‘iving in Horsham, at the age 
of eighty - five, a remarkable and 
delightful old gentleman called Henry 


by bard necessity a shoemaker, by taste 
ringer otf bells 
en now he can sing any hundred 
gs that he this 
nderful memory of his he retains a vivid picture 


stow : 


nger of songs and a church 


one of four 


knows by heart, and in 


f Horsham as it was in the days of his boyhood, 


ttle, quiet Sussex town before the days of 


railroads. His small book of reminiscences, lately 


published at Horsham by subscription, has a 


pleasing and tranquil quality wholly indefinable. 
coming-of-age of a local 
squire or a mighty wind that blew the roofs off the 


election or a 


Whether he describes the 

yuses, a hanging, an fair, he is 
most equally engaging. Mr. Burstow occasionally 
told 
go back to 1820, 
man sold his wife at the November 
sixpence, a 
to bring to 


reinforces his own memory with the stories 


im by his father, and so can 


when a tair 


three shillings and price so 


moderate, one would 


mind of the purchaser the maxim, “* Caveat 


imagine, as 


emptor.” He himself can well remember that in 


1844 a lady knowr as “ Pin-toe Nanny” was 
brought into the market-place with a_ halter 
round her neck and sold for thirty shillings to a 

in who parted with his watch to raise the 
pri Nanny changed hands again a_vyear 


terwards and married Jim Smith, with whom 


lived happily ever afterwards In 1847 


Mr. Burstow was a “ white boy” in the employ 


ne of the candidates at a Horsham election 


Che white boys carried poles six feet long, painted 


the colours of their party. For a fee of five 
lings a day and unstinted refreshment they 
the way clear to the hustings and “* made 
selves generally useful ’’—presumably with 


r long poles. <A long pole, indeed, appears to 
e played a prominent part in Horsham life, for 
vas the wand of office of the “ beggar-pooker,” 
vhom the parish constable delegated the duty 
ioving on the “Old Potter,” says 


beggars 


author, ‘“ was one day pooking a beggar awa\ THE BEST 

the North Parade, when Squire Tredcroft 

pened to be welking down towards Manor House. ‘ Who are you pooking 
Potter ?” he asked. * Man been begging, Sir,’ was the reply. ‘ What do you 


nt to beg for, my man ?’ he then asked the beggar 


ind I want to buy another.’ 


‘I’ve had my ketch stolen, 
* How much isa ketch?’ ‘ Eighteenpence, Sir.’ 
quire gave Is. to the beggar, who, instead of thanking him for it, cheeked 
lor another 6d. ‘ Pook him off, Potter,’ said the old gentleman, ‘ pook 
ff, pook him off.’”’ Once, it is recorded, a beggar, having been prodded 
the long pole right through the town and out of it, knocked his persecutor 
and fled ; victory, since he never 
1 enter Horsham again till Ned Potter was dead and the art of beggar- 
ng had died with him. 


but this was something of a Pyrrhic 


Mr. Burstow’s recollections of bell-ringing may 
em quite so interesting as his more general reminiscences save to professed 
inologists ; but it is here that we get a glimpse of the real love of his life. 
gan to ring as a boy, and once in his enthusiasm rang the Curfew for twenty 

tes instead of five. He knew that in 1798 were rung “‘ Mr. Holt’s original 

I f 5,040 changes of Grandsire Triples,” that 
Bartlett,” and he was ashamed that the degenerate ringers of the Horsham 


“The bobs were called by 
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with this achievement In order to 
to Newdigate 


for the Newdigate ringers were reputed the champions 


of his own time could not vie improve hi 


own knowledge, he walked on a Saturday sixteen miles there 


and back of all England 


“Tl sing vou Boney’s farewell to Paris,”’ he said, “ if you'll let me ring tl 
College Exercise peal with you.” What,” they asked, “ can you ring that 
That’s a rum ‘un.” And straightwav he was embraced as a brother and 
became one of the Newdigate ringers He rang in many Sussex churches, 


and all the while, by his infectious energy, he was stirring up the ringers of his 


own town, till finally, on his fittieth and proudest birthday, five thousand and 
forty changes were rung once more upon the Horsham bells, Mr 
bobs. Many of Mr. Burst a complete jist of which 
is included in his book, have been recorded by Miss Broadwood and Dr 


Journal of the Folk-Song Society. 


Burstow him 
self calling th ow’s songs, 
Vaughan 
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THE QUAKER IN | 
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E who with Charles Lamb loves “ Quaker ways and 
Quaker worship,” let him come, when the heavy 
foliage of the elms looms black against fields that 
are whitening to the harvest, to the little old-world 
hamlet of Armscote. Here, in this remote corner 
of Worcestershire, the Friends have met for worship ever since 
the time of their leader and founder, Fox. Their 
Meeting House is still the same building which was used by him 
and his disciples. Tradition says it was 
built for him, but it may well have been 
originally a barn, to which windows in 
the east and south walls were added. Save 
that in later years red tiles have replaced 
the old stone “‘ slats’ on one side of the 
roof and have been carried down to 
cover a rude verandah-like porch, this 
ancient house of prayer stands un 
touched, unchanged, since the days when 
its grey stone walls echoed to the burn- 
ing words of Fox and thrilled with the 
silences of those early meetings. 
For many years the Friends formed 
a strong community among the well- 
to-do farmers who tilled the Armscote 
Common Field, and their meetings took 
place with constant regularity ; but ever 
‘the old order changes,”’ and, by degrees, 
as the Quaker families scattered or died 
out, so, too, their services were held at 
longer and longer intervals. For a long 
time past the Primitive Methodists have 
been allowed to use the building; but 
once a year, on the first Sunday in 
August, the Friends still assemble and 
establish their claim to the old Meeting 
House by holding a service there. 
They come from far and wide; it is a 
treasured anniversary on which friends 
look forward to meeting and _ talking 
over the events of the past year. Old 
folk in the hamlet call it “‘ Gooseberry 
Wake,” for in their youth Armscote 
gooseberries had a reputation and were 
sold in large quantities to the strangers 
who came to attend the meeting. There 
are no gooseberries sold now, but a feast 
is spread in the tent pitched under the 
old elms which shade the Meeting 
House. All sorts and conditions of men 
are welcomed by the Friends ; the quaint 
old room with its whitewashed walls 
and beams is packed. Here are the 
Quakers, old and young, who love to 
make this their annual pilgrimage ; here 
are trippers whom curiosity has brought 
eight miles from Stratford; and here, are the dear old 
country-folk from our own and many a hamlet round. The old 
man by whom I sit has only missed two meetings since first he 
came, a little lad of five or six, over eighty years ago. The 
Salvation Army were singing a noisy hymn at the corner of the 
street as I walked down it, but presently the discordant sounds 
die away and the members of its blatant brass band steal silently 
into the room and they, too, are enveloped in the hushed silence 
that hangs like a pall over the meeting. It has a marvellous 
quality, this stillness: surely it is not far removed from that 
‘““ Peace of God which passeth all understanding.” And when 
it is broken, when the Spirit moves one and another in turn to 
speak, how the presence of that Spirit makes itself felt in the 
simple words whose teaching bears so directly on our common 
lot, linking the things of the outer world with those of our inner 


Williams and enshrined in the 


George 


“FRIENDS.” 


too, 
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life. It is impossible to listen unmoved to the language of 
intense conviction when spoken so soberly and quietly, for there 
is no trace here of hysterical, emotional rant. No, this is the 
ministry for which William Penn claimed that its “ Bent and 
Stress was Conversion to God, Regeneration and Holiness; not 
Schemes of Doctrines and Verbal Creeds, or new Forms of 
Worship ; but a leaving off in Religion the Superfluous, and 
reducing the Ceremonious and Formal Part, and pressing 
earnestly the Substantial, the Necessary and Profitable 
Part.” 

Armscote has a particular and peculiar association for all 
Friends, for it was here, in 1673, that George Fox, “ that 
Ancient, Eminent, and Faithful Servant of Christ,” was taken 
prisoner for the ninth and last time. He tells the story 
in his Journal with the simple directness which forms so largely 
the charm of that wonderful book. He had been preaching 
the previous day at Adderbury in Oxfordshire, and in the 
evening, as he was sitting at supper, had a curious 
premonition of coming trouble. “I felt,” he writes, “ that 
I was taken; yet I said nothing to anybody of it then. 
But getting out next morning, we travelled through the 
country into Worcestershire, and went to John Halford’s 
house at Armscott in Tredington Parish; where we had a 
very large and precious Meeting in his Barn, the Lord’s 
Powerful Presence being eminently with us and amongst us. 
After the Meeting was done, and friends (most of them) gone 
away, as I was sitting in the Parlour, discoursing with some 
Friends, that staid, there came to the House one Henry Parker, 
called a Justice, and with him one Roland Hains, a Priest of 
Hunniton in Warwickshire. This Justice came to know of the 
Meeting by means of a Woman-Friend ; who being Nurse to a 
Child of his asked leave of her Mistress to go to the Meeting to 
see me: and she speaking of it to her husband, he and the Priest 


ERY few pictures illustrative of the gentle art have 
come down to us from the late Middle Ages, probably 
because few were drawn or engraved. The earliest 


English one, reproduced by the printing press, is, of course, 
that quaint woodcut in the 1496 Wynkyn de Worde’s edition 
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plotted together to come and break up the Meeting, and appre- 
hend me. But by means of their sitting long at Dinner (it 
being the Day on which his Child was sprinkled) they came not 
till the Meeting was over and Friends mostly gone. But though 
there was no Meeting when they came; yet I being there in 
the House, who was the Person they aimed at ; the said Henry 
Parker took me, and Thomas Lower for company with me; and 
though he had nothing to lay to our charge, sent us both to 
Worcester-Jail, by a strange sort of Mittimus. = 

There has been some regrettable patching and destruc- 
tion, but most of the beautiful Tudor house, built by 
John Halford’s ancestor in the reign of Elizabeth, still 
stands, with many of its outbuildings, unchanged since 
the winter’s evening of Fox’s capture. Like many another 
old house, it possesses a secret hiding - place—a tiny 
chamber, hidden away under the slope of the roof behind 
a large chimney. With the confusion that so often attends 
local tradition, the country-folk still call it ‘‘ Fox’s Hole,” and 
will tell you it is because Guy Fawkes, of infamous memory, took 
refuge here. There is no mention of the secret chamber in Fox's 
narrative ; it is evident that, his meeting safely over, he felt 
secure and in no need of the shelter his host might so easily have 
afforded him. He visited Armscote again the following yea 
after his release from prison, where, to the serious detriment o! 
his health, he lay for seventeen weeks before he was let out on 
bail. Throughout his ministry he was constantly in the 
neighbourhood, and must have felt especially at home with th 
farmers and simple country-folk, for we are told of him: “ As 
to his Employment, he was brought up in Country Business 
and as he took most delight in Sheep, so he was very skillful ir 
them, an Employment that very well suited his mind in severa 
Respects, both for its innocency and Solitude ; and was a just 
Figure of his after Ministry and Service.” M. STANTON. 


ANCIENT FISHING PICTURES 





of the “ Boke of St. Albans,” which is coeval with, « 
possibly slightly older than, K6lderer’s more elaborately, 
finished illuminations in Emperor Maximilian’s Fishing Bool 
the original of which is preserved in the Imperial Library in 
Vienna. So far as artistic merit goes, there is an immense gap 
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between these extremely archaic representations and the works 
of the three artists of the sixteenth century with which 
it is the purport of the present lines to make the reader 
acquainted. 

Stradanus, the Florentine artist of Flemish extraction, 
born in 1523 in Bruges, with whose work the readers of COUNTRY 
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By Stradanus. 


LIFE were made acquainted some little time ago, probably knew 


as little of the sporting aspect of fishing as he knew of lion- 
hunting in Africa and chamois-shooting in the Alps; but yet 
his limnings enjoyed a very wide popularity, and his draughts- 
manship, as a pupil of Michael Angelo, was highly esteemed. 
And this to such an extent that nearly four hundred of his 


By Stradanus. 
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drawings were used as originals by the leading engravers of 
Europe's art-centres in the Netherlands. Among these Goupils 
of the sixteenth century, the Galle family of Antwerp occupied 
a foremost rank, and scores of sets of engravings were issued by 
them in dozens of editions after the drawings by Stradanus. 
Not the least interesting prints among them are those for which 
the four drawings which we reproduce, served as originals. 
It was the fashion in those days to “explain”’ the subjects 
of prints in descriptive epithets, which almost always were in 
Latin. For in the sixteenth century that pseudo-classical cult 
which led men to Latinise their family names, Stradanus 
doing this himself—for his real name was Jaen van der 
Straet—thrust upon the world a vaster quantity of doggerel 
Latin than any preceding or subsequent period. In not 
a few instances these descriptive lines are amusing, and 
those appended to the prints of our drawings are worthy of 
being immortalised 

Our first drawing has beneath it: “ Lumine sic capitu 
noctu, sed sole nitente; Pendet fallaci piscis deductus ab 
hamo,”’ or “ This is how the fish is caught by lamplight at 
night, but when the sun is shining it hangs from the 
treacherous hook.”’ The allegorical centre-group is, of course, 
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sporting picture book published at Antwerp in the year 1578. 
In our last drawing by Stradanus we have again the ancient 
mariner, this time in a sadly forlorn condition, for which the 
inscription fails to indicate any good reason. “ Here the naked 
fisherman crossing the water of a muddy river, fills a square net 
with young fish.”’ Possibly such an unsportsmanlike proceeding 
as ladling out baby fish in nets from turbid rivers may account 
for the old mariner’s dejected air. 

Next in chronological order comes Hans Bol, a Malins 
artist who, born in 1534, reached maturity just in time to con- 
tribute his share to the vastly enhanced artistic output which 
had sprung up in the last quarter of the sixteenth century in 
response to a demand of hitherto quite unknown magnitude. 
His delicate work, that shows the finish of the miniaturist, is 
to-day highly valued, and is unquestionably the best produced 
by the one hundred and fifty contemporary Malins artists 
who vied with him in that strenuous race for distinction. For 
sportsmen, his attractive series, consisting of forty-seven plates, 
illustrative of hunting, hawking and fishing, issued in the yea 
1582 by Philip Galle of Antwerp, is of first-class interest. Ou 
reproductions of two of the fishing plates show the fineness of 
his touch, and that of the graver wielded by the above-named 





From the original FISHING MUDDY 
meant to indicate day, in the shape of plenteous sunlight, and 
the goddess of night, while the landscape depicted by Stradanus, 
who, as a good Florentine, dearly loved his Arno, was near 
his new home. 


The second picture is explained by: “ The fish, deafened 
by tapping on the rocks, rises from the water and is caught 
without any effort.” Whether the artist, by again bringing in 


the crescent-crowned goddess, desired to indicate that this kind 
of “ knock-me-out ”’ fishing could only be indulged in during 
nocturnal hours, we can only guess. There is a tired air about 
the old gentleman that suggests a night out, and the fact that 
the young lady is pointing, in rather a reproachful manner, to 
herself makes one believe that he has been reproaching her ; 
whether for late hours or the smallness of the bag the reader 
must judge. 

Our third picture again indicates that Stradanus could 
not get away from his beloved Florentine river. ‘‘ When the 
Arno is in flood, this is the way they urge their boats 
along, fishing with a round net,” is the English of the 
inscription below the print that the ever-diligent graver 
of Cornelius Galle the Elder, when still quite a young man, 
turned out, and which, with one hundred and three other 
pictures of sport, made up the well-known “ Venationes ”’ 


WATER WITH NETS. 


By Stradanius. 


artist. Again Latin epithets, rather shorter than those we meet 
with in Stradanus'’ set, “ explain” the prints. One of the pictures 
bears the inscription: ‘‘ Scaly fish are thus caught with a hook, 
a waxed line attached to a quivering rod,” the latter being 
evidently stout enough to yank the scaly monsters out of thei 
element. The other picture is described by: “ Thus the 
artful fisherman drives the large salmon from the open sea to 
the mouth of a river.’”’ In the background we see a walled 
town, the ever-present gallows, without which communities 
could not exist, and the open sea. 

The other fishing pictures in Hans Bol’s “ Venationis 
Piscationis et Accupii Typi,” as runs the title of this charming 
little set, relate to whale-fishing, tunny-fishing, haddock-netting 
carp-netting, fishing in ponds, turbot-netting, cod and raj 
netting, sea-turtle-catching, the catching of anchovies, of shell 
fish and crabs, and a picture showing how Brazilians shoot wit! 
arrows fish in the rapids of rivers. 

The earliest and best impressions of this set of Bols are not 
numbered, and the plates were probably issued from time t 
time during the seventies, and were then collected and numbered 
from one to forty-seven. The latter is a delightfully quaint 
representation of a fish-market “explained”” by: “ Her 
those scaly creatures, Fish, caught in the cold flood, are offered 
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From an engraving FISHING IN STILL WATERS. {fter David Vinekb 

to some authorities it consists of twelve, but we have nevei 
seen one containing that number), which shows a rare delicacy of 
touch, and is of great interest to the student of ancient venery. 
Vinckboons, unlike Bol and Stradanus, favoured Amsterdam 
(he also died there in 1629), his prints being published by a 
rival establishment of the Galles, viz., by Claes Tan Visscher, 
whose family, following the fashion of the day, Latinised them- 
selves into Piscator. For on the title-page one Nicolaus of that 
ilk is given as the chalcographer who produced the engravings. 
This, however, does not hold good for the whole collection, 


or sale in the market.’’ It is a scarcer print than any of the 
others, so that few of the sets that occasionally come upon the 
1arket—one has to pay from forty pounds to fifty pounds for a 
omplete set—contain it. Probably it was an after-thought of 
the Galle establishment. Of the numbered sets there are again 
two kinds, the earlier ones bearing the date 1582, which later 
m was omitted, a small ornament taking its place on the 
title-page. 

One of our illustrations is a reproduction of a little-known 
Dutch master, David Vinckboons, spelt also Vinckebooms 
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From an engraving 


also a Malins artist, but of a slightly younger generation than 
Bol, for he was born in 1582, the very year in which, as we have 
seen, the latter’s collection was issued in its complete form. 
Vinckboons painted chiefly in oil, and his canvases enjoyed 
a great reputation, which led him to follow Van Dyck’s example 
and visit England, his stay there falling, probably, in the same 
year, 1620-21, that his famous countryman paid his first visit 
to our shores. A picture of Richmond Palace is, we believe, 
the only remaining proof of his short visit. Our illustration 
belongs to a charming little set of ten sporting pictures (according 


From an engraving 


“CATCHING SCALY FISH 


DRIVING SALMON INTO THE RIVERS. 
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{iter Hans Bol, 


for some of them were engraved by a somewhat mysterious 
P. Serwout, of whom very little is known. 

The picture which we reproduce, engraved by Jan Nicolaas 
Visscher, is a little masterpiece, and gives us a capital 
idea of the kind of sport the staid, phlegmatic Dutchmen 
of that day enjoyed. These Vinckboons sets of ten are 
also scarce, and are worth about twenty pounds, for they 
do not seem to have been published in anything like the 
large editions which some much inferior sporting picture books 
were. W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 





WITH THE QUIVERING ROD.” ifter Hans Bol 














HE fourteenth century was undeniably a splendid 
architectural age in England. There were infinite 
variety and inventiveness, and also very noticeable 
changes of style, during its course. But throughout, 
architecture was fine in all its manifestations, and at 

the same time it was stamped with strongly-marked native 
character. Moreover, it was not merely a church-building age, 
but one where there was considerable advance and expansion 
in domestic work. The reigns of the first and third Edwards 
were periods when England saw much prosperity and order 
within its boundaries, and the wealth and security that accrued 
permitted men who were not great lords to build themselves 
good habitations, not rendered gloomy and uncomfortable by 
excessive defensive precautions. 

Markenfield Hall is one of the best remaining instances 
of a delightful class of domicile, numerous in their day, but of 
which few indeed remain in anything approaching their original 
state. Most of them are entirely swept away. Others show 
sparse fourteenth century fragments peeping out furtively at 
unimportant points of later additions. Four centuries of suc- 
ceeding generations have been busily adapting their homes 
to the fashions and requirements of their own time, and the 
wonder is not that such a house as Markenfield has been modified, 
but that so much of the work of the original builder survives. 
It is a somewhat exceptional case of a knightly family’s modest 
manor house of its day—moated round, indeed, but wide 
windowed—that retains its leading features. On that account 
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it has great antiquarian value. But it is also estheticall\ 
delightful in its ample presentment of a picturesque accretion of 
buildings. Fifteenth as well as fourteenth century features 
are presenl, while, just across the stone bridge that has replaced 
the old drawbridge, stands an Elizabethan gatehouse admitting 
to a great quadrangle encompassed by a broad and placid moat 
and composed of ranges of outbuildings, part Gothic and part 
Jacobean, that stretch forth as outliers to the main block, which 
forms a tall L-shaped building at the north-east corner of the 
court. But before the moat and gatehouse are reached, the 
visitor passes through a vast outer farmery, of which some of 
the buildings may not be of great age, but all are of happy form, 
while the grey tones of the weathered stone, of which both 
walls and roofs are composed, combine to make the whole 
group harmonious, since no additions have been made that 
give a touch of modernity foreign to the spirit of this old-world, 
wide-spreading homestead. Such history as it possesses is 
essentially local, being connected with the family that derived 
its surname trom the acres that it owned, that took part in the 
business and pleasures of its vicinage, and that only at rare 
intervals made a momentary appearance on the national stage. 

Markenfield lies two or three miles south of Ripon, and 
it was in Ripon Minster that its lords were entombed. The 
Elizabethan Visitation of Yorkshire starts the family pedigree 
with one Roger Markenfield who lived under Henry I., while 
sixth in descent from him comes a Sir John Markenfield, who, 
we are told, married a “ daughter of Mynyot,” and was buried 
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SOUTH SIDE 

at Ripon. It was the Chantry of St. Andrews in the aisle of 
the north transept that was the family burial-place, and here 
there yet stands a fine altar tomb whereon a knight in plate 
armour—showing the bend with three bezants of Markenfield 
on breast and sword hilt—lies with his wife at his side. Below 
them, round the tomb, are fifteen shields commemorating the 
alliances of the house, among them being Markenfield empaling 
Miniot. The lady, then, must have been an heiress, a circum- 
stance which may have had:something to do with the building 
of so ample and well-wrought a structure as the old hall. We 
find that it was John Markenfield who obtained licence to 
crenellate his home in the disturbed days of Edward II. The 
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licence is dated 1310, which was the year when, from hat 
of Piers Gaveston, many barons refused to meet the King 
the Parliament which he had summoned at York. The buildi 
however, is for the most part generally attributed to his s 
Sir Thomas, as to whom the pedigree informs us that he mari 
“ Beatryce, doughter of — Sowtell,” and adds that he 

“ beryed at Rypon,” so that it seems rather uncertain whet 
the tomb in the chantry commemorates him or his fat! 


That well-known local antiquarian, the late Mr. J. R. Walbrai 


attributed it to the younger man, declared that he it was 
erected the hall in Edward III.’s time, and suggested that 
might have employed “the company of builders who had just t 
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Copyright THROUGH THE OUTER FARMERY TO THE GATE HOUSE. 


completed the additions to the choir of Ripon Minster, as a great 
similarity may be observed in the mouldings, pyramidal turrets 
and other parts.” That his great-grandson, another Sir Thomas, 
is commemorated by another tomb—which also originally 
stood in the chantry, but has been removed—is quite certain, 
for the inscription on it informs us that he lay beneath it, having 
been seneschal of Ripon, and dying in 1497. His wife, says the 
pedigree, was “ Elenor, doughter of Sir John Conyers, Knight 
of the Garter.” No doubt, like his father and brother-in-law, 
Sir Thomas was a partisan of the House of Lancaster ; but there 
is no record of his having, like them, either suffered or profited 
from the civil broils of the time. The elder Sir John Conyers 
was in all likelihood the “ Robin of Redesdale”” who headed 
the 1469 insur- 
rection against 
Edward IV. 
Certainly he and 
his son were 
among the in- 
surgents, and 
the younger 
Sir John lost 
his life. But 
the elder after- 
wards made his 
peace with the 
triumphant 
Yorkists and 
lived on to see 
Henry VII. on 
the throne, to 
become a knight 
of his body, to 
receive the 
Garter, and to 
die in peace and 
favour in 1590. 
His daughter 
Elenor’s son 
likewise pros- 
pered under the Copyright. 
Tudors, for the 

Ballad of Flodden Field, reciting the Yorkshire array that followed 
Henry Clifford, Lord of Skipton and leader of the van, tells us : 

Next went Sir Nynyan Markenfyl 
In armor cote of cunynge work, 

A score of years later, John Leland notes down as he passes 
by that “ Markenfelde dwellith at Markenfelde, and his manor 
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place berithe his name.” He also notices, as we have cone, 
in Ripon Minster “ two tombes withe ymages of the Markenifelds 


and theyr wyves.” 

But after Sir Ninian’s time trouble came upon the family. 
His son and grandson were connected by marriage with such: 
local families as the Askes and Nortons, who inclined to the old 
order of things and took a prominent part first in the Pilgrimag 
of Grace and afterwards in the Earl of Northumberland’s rising 
of 1569. The pedigree informs us that Thomas Markenfield 
was attainted in 1537, which was the year when Robert Aske 
and the other leaders of the Pilgrimage of Grace were seized and 
executed. This, however, does not seem to be the final sever- 
ance between the family and its old home, for Mr. Walbran tells 
us of a younger 
Thomas Marken 
field who took 
part in the rising 
of the North in 
1569, and who 
fled to the Con 
tinent when it 
failed and when 
the estates 
were confiscated. 
They were 
afterwards 
granted toa 
great and suc- 
cessful lawye! 
Lord Chancellor 
Egerton, in 
whose time no 
doubt the Eliza- 
bethan and 
Jacobean modi 
fications that we 
notice in the 
structure were 
effected. Again 
and for thé 
last time, Mark- 
enfield changed 
hands when another lawyer added it to his inherited acres at 
Grantley near by. Fletcher Norton was descended from: that 
connection and neighbour of the Markenfields who ha: lost 
Norton Conyers after that same 1569 rebellion which cost man 
a Northern landowner his acres. Fletcher Norton eriered 
Parliament, became Solicitor-General, exchanged Min: «ria! 
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office for the Speaker’s chair, and went to the Lords as Baron 
Grantley of Markenfield in 1782. 

Markenfield does not appear to have received in recent 
times quite as much attention from local antiquarians as it 
deserves. The best description and appreciation of its archi- 
tecture is still that contained in J. H. Parker’s book, written 
sixty years ago. It was his engraving of Twopeny’s drawing 
and of his plan that were reproduced in the manual prepared by 
the Yorkshire Association for the Ripon meeting of the Archzo- 
logical Institute in 1874. The latter is again used for this 
article, and with regard to it we are told that it “ represents 
the presumed condition of the building prior to the alterations 
that introduced a second floor.”” It will be seen that the 
Edwardian house consisted of an undercroft of good height, 
and above this a storey containing the chief rooms—such as 
hall, solar and chapel—trising up to the roof. As at Brinsop 
and other early examples, the hall was approached by an outside 
staircase. Although an interior one has been substituted for it, 
yet its foundations have been located and the weather mould- 
in’ of its gabled roof is discernible in the illustration of the 
south side. 

To the left of this is the nineteenth century insertion, but 
to the right are a pair of the original two-light transomed 

windows, 
a \ having a 
| quatrefoil in 
their arched 
heads. A 
similar pair 
light the north 
side of the 
hall, as seen 
in the picture 
of that eleva- 
tion. Between 
them rises up 
a chimney- 
stack ; but, if 
Mr. Parker’s 
plan is correct, 
this onl y 
served the 
room in the 
undercroft, 
now the farm 
kitchen _ that 
is illustrated, 
and is most 
picturesque 
with its great 
fire-arch, its 
deeply- 
recessed win- 
dows, its old- 
fashioned 
furniture and 
its well-kept 
and well- 
furnished 
dresser. In 
the fourteenth 
century halls 
PLANS. were still 
warmed from 
a central hearth, such as that which yet remains at Penshurst, 
where the hall windows, if rather finer and more elaborate, are 
in the same style as those at Markenfield. 

East of the hall lay the solar, which retains its fourteenth 
century fireplace. But it would seem that the only door out 
of the hall at this, which was the dais end, was through the 
south wall and into the chapel. This retains its original window, 
of which the three lights give space for three quatrefoils in its 
head. To the right of it is an aumbry and a piscina. The 
illustration of the latter shows the Markenfield arms surrounded 
by an oak spray, while above rises a crocketed canopy, whose 
fifteenth century character inclines us to attribute it to the 
younger Sir Thomas Markenfield, the husband of Elenor 
Convers. 

fo the same date probably belong various alterations, 
such as the insertion of a second floor above the solar and the 
roo south of the chapel. It will be noticed that, except in the 
hai’ and chapel, the windows are all square-headed, and as to 
thi. Mr. Parker tells us that they “ have precisely the same 
mouldings as those that are arched and are evidently of the same 
period.” Possibly this may be true of the undercroft ; but with 
regard to those above, though the mouldings may be fourteenth 
century, the square heads will be later. These windows probably 
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represent the lower half of the original windows or the recon- 
stituted mullioning of the upper half, for a careful study of the 
masonry of the walls will disclose traces of the old arched aper- 
tures filled in. In the centre of the side that faces west within 
the quadrangle there projects a delightful newel stair, with its 


PISCINA IN CHAPEL WITH ARMS OF MARKENFIELD. 





original conical roof similar to one at Spofforth Castle. 
stone newel survives, but the treads are boarded over in deal. 


It leads up on to the roof 
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where, hidden from below, we still 
find a hexagon chimney-shaft in original condition, all the others 


having had at least their tops renewed, and there has been a 


good deal of necessary renovation of the parapet. 


Such work, 


however, was carried out with considerable care and discretion 


by the late Mr. Walbran. 


It has toned down and does not jai 
with the magnificent quality and delightful weathering of the 


original ashlar, which in this favoured agricultural region of 
Yorkshire does not suffer from the coal smoke that prevails 


in the West Riding. 


The ranges of office and stable buildings 


that stretch out from the main block and encompass the quad- 


rangle present, for the most 


part, a 


later 


appearance, 


but 


incorporate much of the original structure and some features 


not later than the fifteenth century. 


Such will be the row of 


shields on the building that abuts on to the west end of the hall. 
They include the Markenfield bezants, which we also find on the 
terminals of the dripstone of a doorway in the eastern range 


of buildings. 


On the whole, the spirit of medieval times seems still to 
brood over the exterior of Markenfield. 


within. 


3ut it is not so manifest 
Certainly the rooms in the undercroft under the solar 


retain their groined roofs, and, well kept and well stocked as 
they are by the prosperous and hospitable farmer who uses 
them as dairy and larder, they speak of old English home-life. 
But it is a new staircase that takes us up to the hall, where we 
find a new roof and distempered walls hung with portraits of the 
latest family of owners, among them the first Lord Grantley in 
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It is fortunate, however, that the whol, 
building is kept in careful repair, and it is to be hoped that, if 
any very considerable renovations are undertaken with the view 


of accentuating the medizval character of the place, they will by 


carried out with that judgment and restraint which more than 
one Yorkshire antiquarian and architect of to-day are qualified 
to bring to such delicate work. T 


4A DAY WITH THE - 


SHORE-B/IRDS. 


T is early on a dark January morning that we set out f 
a wide river estuary which is the home of hundreds 


duck and 


waders during the winter months. 


A w 


south-easter is sweeping off the North Sea, the surfa 
of which is white flecked with angry waves and the wat 


churned to a dirty peasoup colour by the gale. 


Our w ay 


a time runs parallel to the sea, but some distance from it, a 


the roar of the breakers 


ous—is carried up to us on the wind. 


a deep booming roar, dull and conti 


Flocks of fieldfare 


numerous and a stray snow-bunting for some time flies bef 


us along the road. 


In a field a flock of industrious green plo 


are keenly watched by one or two black-headed gulls, and as 
pass we see one of these latter birds pursue an unfortun 
plover which has captured a worm and worry the cay 


unmercifully until he is forced to drop his prize 
immediately pounced upon by the hungry gull. 
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which 
It is, perha 
not generally realised in 
what bad habits the laughi 
gull has fallen in this respe 
and it is quite unusual, duri 
the winter months, to se 
flock of green plover with: 
also being aware of a few wl 
forms distributed among 
flock, ready to take toll on 
hard-earned food of the 
wings. 

As we reach the estu 
the wind blows up the rive: 
with terrific force, but the tic 
is low, and in the distance 
mud flats—the feeding-gro 
of most of the waders 
seen to be quite bare and 
holding bird-life in abundan 
Almost at once a clear, sharp 
whistle falls on the ear—th 
cry of the redshank—and even 
on this wild day the 
carries distinctly against tl. 
wind. We note several of thes 
birds feeding restlessly near the 


soul d 


edge of the water, being at 
times almost blown off them 
feet by the fierce gusts of 
wind. Now a cormorant flies 


up the river, going at a great 
speed, and reminding us forcibl 
of a cock capercailzie in his 
flight. He soon comes round 
into the wind, his flight is 
instantly checked and he aliglits 
quietly on the water. At once 
he dives, emerges for a second 
then dives again, nor do we s¢ 
him reappear, although 
watch the neighbourhood of his 
disappearance closely. He is 
evidently pursuing the elusi\ 
sea-trout beneath the surfac 
although the muddy stat 
the water must hamper ! 
considerably. Favoured wit 
clear water and fine weath 
it is almost unbelievable w! 
a quantity of sea - trout 
cormorant will account 
during the course of a d 
We remember once watcl 
one of these birds engaged 
fishing operations, and du: 
the period we had him ul 
observation he emerged 01 
average every three min 
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FEEDING ON 


holding a fair-sized sea-trout in his bill. He continued his 
fishing operations for nearly half-an-hour before flying off 
heavily over the surface of the water to digest his—to 
say the least of it—hearty meal. !t has been stated that 
a cormorant will consume thirteen pounds of trout in a day, 
and after one object-lesson we have no hesitation in saying that 
this is a very moderate estimate of the damage done by one of 
these birds. Under the shelter of a ponderous and now disused 
fishing boat we remain for some time, watching the birds feeding 
on the further side of the river. Ovyster-catchers are there in 
greater numbers than we ever remember having seen them 
before. Some are dozing with head tucked beneath their wing- 
feathers, some are standing with an air of boredom, and others 
again are actively probing the soft mud with their handsome bills, 
which become sadly dirty during the operation. Sometimes an 
individual runs forward carrying in his bill some object which 
might be a mussel. He is often on these occasions followed 
excitedly by another bird, and it is amusing to note how he 
usually drops his prize quite unconcernedly at the approach 
of a rival and allows the latter to investigate, or, if he will, 
carry off the morsel. Considering the number of mussels which 
abound in the locality, it seems surprising that the mussel- 
pickers, to give the birds their local name, do not feed on them 
more frequently. Perhaps it is that they prefer marine worms 
as an article of diet, or might it not be the case that they are 
unable to tackle a closed mussel, and confine their attentions 
to those which are on the feed and thus have their shells slightly 
open ? With the oyster-catchers are a few redshank, and from 
time to time flocks of dunlin in their restless flight alight for a 
lew minutes on the mud flats and, after a hurried search for 
food, take their departure, disappearing as silently and as swiftly 
as they arrived. 

At the margin of a little pool left by the receding tide four 
swans are sleeping peacefully, quite oblivious of the wind and 
storm. They are not natives of this part of the country, but 
have probably come down the river from the upper reaches, 
and will return at the approach of spring. Near them are 
leeling one or two ringed dotterel—interesting little birds 
Which have their home at the estuary all the year round, and 
Whose call-note may well be mistaken for that of a redshank, 
but to the ornithologist is distinguished by its softer and more 
plaintive tone and longer drawn-out cry. A pair of widgeon 
pass up the river, flying at an express speed of over a mile a 
minute, and are followed by two pairs of mallard. A solitary 
he» eider swims past us down stream, making excellent progress 
Wii. the current, and is overtaken by a pair of its own species 
fly:ng low and steadily in the teeth of the gale. A sedate heron, 
pe:sibly rendered uneasy by our presence, hurriedly leaves his 
ng, but is very nearly overturned by the wind before 
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MUD FLATS. Copy 


righting himself and sailing up the river somewhat unsteadily. 
High above our heads a pair of goosander fly seawards, and 
numerous species of gulls—herring, lesser black-backed and 
common—make their way gracefully against the wind. As we 
leave our shelter the wind seems if anything to have increased in 
violence, but we soon reach a point where the lie of the land 
protects us somewhat from the full force of the gale, and here 
we see feeding together a few oyster-catchers and dunlin Che 
sand is being drifted into the sheltered hollow in_ blinding 
clouds, and already a drift of some ten feet has been formed 
Still making seaward, we reach the estuary proper, where the 
river narrows to a deep channel before losing itself finally in 
the sea. It is in this channel that uncommon duck are fre 
quently seen. Last October we were interested to note numbers 
of golden-eve here, and it was amusing to see the salmon, which 
at the time were lying in great numbers in the pool, leaping 
from the water almost on to the top of the startled duck. To-day 
we see a considerable number of eiders—both ducks and drakes 

and then suddenly our attention is arrested by a beautiful 
black and white duck swimming lightly and gracefully on the 
rough water. Keeping our glasses on the spot, we are able to 
make out at least half-a-dozen of the species, which we are most 
interested to identify as the long-tailed duck (Harelda glacialis). 
his duck is easily known by its distinctive black and white 
markings, and very long black tail-feathers, which curl back- 
wards in crescent shape when the bird is swimming down- 
wind. The snow-white head, neck and upper part of the breast 
accentuate the dark feathers on the cheek, and along with 
the black and white markings on the back render the bird very 
conspicuous. It is of interest to note, however, that only the 
males have the long tail. We have the birds under observation 
for some time, and are much impressed by the buoyancy and 
gracefulness of their flight. Every now and again they rise 
from the water, flying a short distance seaward and then alight- 
ing on the water with drooping wings. To the writer and his 
ornithologist friend they conveyed the irresistible impression 
of a pheasant as they were about to alight on the water's surface. 
A few words as to the range of the long-tailed duck may be of 
interest. The bird is a regular, but by no means a common, 
winter visitor to the British Islands, though we do not know 
that it has ever been identified as nesting with us; probably 
it does so in the Shetlands. It is found breeding in Iceland and 
in Scandinavia, but is only met with abundantly north of the 
Arctic Circle. In Spitzbergen it is numerous as a nesting 
species, and also nests in North Russia, throughout Arctic 
America and in Greenland. Thus it may be seen that 
the species is very widely distributed as a _ circum-Polar 
nesting bird. In the autumn it migrates far South, reaching 
the Italian lakes and the Adriatic. In parts of Scotland 
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the cry of the male is translated as “‘ Coal an’ can’le licht ! 
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As we have been watching these northern visitors the tide 
has turned, and now races up the river in a strong current. As 
we retrace our steps and come within sight of our friends the 
oyster-catchers, we are interested to note their behaviour as 
the rising tide gradually submerges the islands where they have 


congregated to await the inevitable flight. 


They seem un- 


willing to rise until absolutely obliged to do so, and even remain 
and bathe after the water has covered the last traces of their 


former feeding-grounds. 


FURNITURE 


T is interesting to 
realise that the 
two Louis XIV. 
cabinets given 
in last week's 
COUNTRY LIFE, 
together with the 
silver-mounted table 
made about 1675 
and the chairs and 
love-seats of about 
1725 illustrated now, 
were all, shortly 
after their manu- 
facture, in the 
possession of Anne, 
first Duchess of 
Buccleuch; but as 
she married Mon- 
mouth in 1663, 
when she was thir- 
teen and he sixteen, 
and only died at the 
age of eighty-two, 
this is quite possible. 

The silver table 
mounted with silver 
repoussé on the top 
and front is probably 
of foreign origin, for 
the relief of the silver 
is somewhat higher 
and the design closer 
than is usually 
found upon similar 
tables made in this 
country. The twist 
to the legs, also, 


From an island on the far side of the 


ENGLISH FURNITURE 


EBONY AND 


has not the gradation and sense of slightness that English 
examples of this time possess, and the waved centre to the 
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river a large flock of curlew rise and fly up-stream, uttering 
their wild, melancholy whistle. The scattered dunlin now gather 
up into large companies, and flash up and down the water, 
turning and wheeling with the most astonishing precision. 
Duck of various sorts fly noiselessly up and down, and in the 
twilight of the fast-fading winter’s day the calls of the curlew 
and redshank and the crowing of the grouse as they settk 
down for the night are borne up to the ear along with th 
relentless booming of the surf on the shore some miles to 
windward. 
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SILVER-MOUNTED TABLE. 


SETON GORDON. 


OF THE XVII. & XVIII. CENTURIES 


stretcher, larg 
moulded plinths an 
small bun feet a: 
all charact eristi 
of foreign tast 
However, owing 
the numerou 
French and Dut 
then working 
England, absolu 
certainty on the su 
ject must be qualifi 
by conjecture. Mu 
of the floral embosse 1 
silver-work s 
popular in th 
country betwee 
1665 and the ear! 
part of William IIT.’s 
reign must be att: 
buted to Dutch 
influence, for tables 
and cabinets 
decorated with 
repoussé silver wer 
constantly bei: 
manufactured 
abroad. Smal! 
ornamental tables 
lavishly decorated in 
silver and various 
other ways were a 
comparatively new 
luxury in England 
during the latter part 
of the seventeenth 
century, and _ were 
considered most 


desirable possessions by the Court of Charles II. and other 
wealthy persons. The examples of English furniture at Dalkeith 
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Palace are not so important as those of foreign origin, but the 
set of chairs and the love-seats of about 1725 now given are 
quite exceptional in their original and picturesque treatment. 
In the coloured illustration it will be seen that the back of the 
armchair is low, small in proportion to the seat, and of the curious 
shape found chiefly on writing-chairs made between 1720 and 
1730. It is covered in beautifully-coloured needlework, in a 
design of flowers enclosed in strapwork panels, a pattern that 
originated early in the century, when the centres were generally 
filled with designs of figures worked in a smaller stitch than the 
borders. The arms have a wide sweep and terminate in the 
lions’ heads found so frequently in conjunction with mask-headed 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

ROFESSOR BATESON in a recent lecture used the 
clever illustration of twins to show that inherit- 
ance has more influence than environment in the 
development of character. Two children of the same 
age, closely resembling one another in physical 

characteristics, brought up by the same mother and nurse, 
living in the same environment, sent to the same schools, may 
develop the most violent contrasts in character. One may 
become a poet and the other a mathematician ; one may become 
as prodigal as the Prodigal Son, and the other as parsimonious 
as a miser. What he meant to point out was that education 
ana training are powerless to modify inherited characteristics. 
If these principles of scientific criticism are applied to George 
Borrow, of whom a new and excellent life has been written bv 
Mr. Herbert Jenkins and published by John Murray, they will 
form a help to understanding him. George Borrow was the son 
of Sergeant Borrow, who fought Big Ben Bryan, the champion 
of England, for an hour, and held his own. His mother was a 
daughter of a farmer named Perfrement, whose holding was 
situated near East Dereham in Norfolk. She was then a hand- 
some girl of twenty, and the Sergeant found her playing the part 
of a supernumerary in a small touring company, which, as was 
the custom of the time, engaged assistants in the country in 
order to save the expense of travelling. The Perfrements came 
of Huguenot stock, who had taken refuge in East Anglia to 
avoid the persecution that occurred when the Edict of Nantes 
was revoked. The marriage was a curious mingling of 
characteristics. On the paternal side there was brought to 
the union sturdy vigour and pluck, and, as events showed, a 
high sense of duty. Sergeant Borrow rose in his profession, 
but was obliged by military exigencies to shift his camp very 
frequently during the years in which his children were young. 
At every place to which he went he looked out for a good school 
for them, and did his honest best to fit them to take a place 
in the world. George did not visibly react to this stimulus. 
His mother believed in him, but to others he looked dull-witted, 
shy and stupid. A discerning old Jew pedlar, nevertheless, 
caught something in his eye that made him describe the boy 
as “‘a prophet’s child.” An elder brother, John, was much more 
of a model son. He progressed quickly at school, his behaviour 
was faultless, and his father continually held him up as a model 
and example to the less easily comprehended George. And 
the latter did not grudge or grieve over this, but formed as high 
an opinion of his brother as any of them did, and maintained 
the warmest affection for him till his death. George very soon 
began to display an aptitude for picking up language. It was 
an era in history when independence was the most highly 
prized of virtues, and George Borrow had inherited a double 
share. It took the form of contemning people who had riches, 
rank and what are regarded as the ordinary claims to social 
courtesy, while any tramp, gipsy, or other poor outcast received 
his eager attention. It was as if instinctively, at the very 
beginning of his life, he had deliberately laid aside the usual 
conventions, and was determined to go on seeking out what had 
an interest for him, and disregarding all else, however much it 
might be commended by authority. A boy of this kind was 
bound to have a very great struggle before coming to the top. 
Most of those who are like him, in fact, sink in the morass and 
are never heard of. But Borrow had a splendid vitality and 
ourage. The man who at seventy could strip when a north- 
isterly wind was blowing in midwinter and take a header into 
t pond at Wimbledon Common must have been overflowing 
with vitality in the days of his youth. His career, indeed, began 
with very severe hardships, though once again he exemplified 
tie axiom that a truly great man turns even his mishaps into 
od, where a weaker sinks under them. Borrow’s spell of work 
» a hack writer in London was enough to have killed any 
tdinary ambition. Sir Richard: Philips, in whose service he 
was engaged, belonged to the tribe of publisher that Thackeray 
ved to scarify. He exhorted his young protégé to write a 
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legs, which in this instance are finely modelled and of 
female classical type, the veil forming a pendant in place of the 
usual husks or acanthus.- The feet are rather slight and four- 
clawed, the line of the cabriole being comparatively straight. The 
back legs are decorated in the same manner, an extravagance 
that is very rarely found. The love-seats and occasional chairs 
that form part of this remarkable set have waved backs and 
are carved in the same manner. The whole motive of design in 
these chairs is very exceptional and interesting. PM 

{In last week’s account of the Dalkeith furniture the description of the 
figures to the stand in the coloured plate should read bronzed and gilt, not 
bronze and gilt.—Ep.} 
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story in the style of “ The Dairyman’s Daughter,” for which 
he ‘‘ could afford as much as ten pounds.’’ He planned out 
for him a book of celebrated trials, which meant research not 
only in the Newgate Calendar, but in the annals of crime in all 
countries, and in many other ways used him purely as a hack. 
Only Borrow could not be made a hack of. His research into 
the history of famous criminals taught him to discern and 
imitate the narrative style, in which telling the story is the main 
thing and literary grace is not cultivated. What would have 
been a curse to another became a blessing to him, Although 
his career of hack writer speedily reached the inevitable end, 
it served to equip him for the later work that he was to do. 
No one who knew him in his early days could have imagined 
that his real labour was to be done for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. A more extraordinary training for semi- 
missionary work could not have been invented. Yet his mission 
to Russia brought out energies and tact and capacity that had 
previously been latent. There, as elsewhere, he cultivated his 
acquaintance with the gipsv tribes. The enthusiasm with 
which the study of gipsydom was subsequently taken up was 
all due to his initiative. It is true that before him Sir Walter 
Scott had discerned the element of romance in the life of these 
wanderers ; but Sir Walter contented himself with putting Meg 
Merrilies and one or two other picturesque figures in those great 
novels of his. He did not enter the very life of the gipsy as did 
Lavengro. Others in the long run beat him in minute study, 
but he was the pioneer. All the romance that later students 
found in the lives of those who lived in tents may be traced to 
his discovery. We have only to cast the eye back for a quarter 
of a century to remember how great was the enthusiasm, how 
numerous were the disciples and followers of Borrow. 

But his was not a mind that followed out anything to its 
final conclusion. He became immersed in his work for the 
Bible Society and, not only in Russia, but in Spain and Portugal, 
spent many happy, active years fighting against superstition 
and darkness. His life-history, as it was eventually worked 
out, was not without sadness. While in Madrid his friend, 
Mrs. Clarke, accompanied by her daughter, Henrietta, came to 
that town in order to escape certain annoyances thai threatened 
in England. How she took up residence in his house and 
eventually became his wife are incidents in the story too widely 
known to need repetition. The most melancholy part of his 
history begins after her death and the marriage of Henrietta. 
He then returned to the Broad district which he loved so well, 
and dwelt for the remaining years of his life in a little cottage 
that still is shown, avoiding neighbours and making few new 
acquaintances. All his life he had been subject to periods of 
depression which he called the horrors, and these came very 
frequently in his old age. He died in solitude, and although 
pity has been lavished on him, there was a certain appropriate- 
ness in it. Borrow, during the whole of his life, was a seif- 
contained man who had little need or care for society at large, 
but was always able to find company enough in his own thoughts. 
His friends never were intimate in the real sense of the word, 
although there was no lack of faithfulness and loyalty in his 
affection for them. Between him and his wife even there seems 
to have been no more than a very intelligent friendship. He 
had need of her and she of him. But his life, taken as a whole, 
was wonderfully free from any complication connected with 
the sex. The curious have sometimes asked what his religion 
really was. In early life it was one of the conventions that 
he laid aside. During his service to the Bible Society, he 
worked with the greatest zeal and vigour, although it took 
him some time to acquire the tone adopted by the members. 
Thus, in one of his early letters he expressed himself in the 
following words: ‘“‘ What you have written has given me great 
pleasure, as it holds out some hope that I may be employed 
usefully to the Deity, to man, and myself.’ The Literary 
Superintendent wrote him a letter of admonition about the 
phrase, pointing out that “a humble Christian might not 
unreasonably take umbrage”’ at a man who spoke about a 
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prospect of becoming useful to the Deity. ‘“‘ Doubtless,” he 
said, “‘ you meant the prospect of glorifying God.” Borrow, 
quick at all languages, soon acquired that of the Bible Society ; 
but it is extremely doubtful whether he ever became a convinced 
Christian. In the later days of his life he frequently spoke of 
a Spirit, but would not use the word God. 

There are several men living who still remember him in 
London, when he was accustomed to walk from Hereford Square to 
Wimbledon on a Sunday, bathe in the pond whatever the season 
might be, and at night rejoice exceedingly in his dinner of 
boiled mutton accompanied by plenty of vegetables. He was 
a vigorous and lusty man even then. He had been so all his 
life, and his style of writing was as vigorous and as English as 
his way of living. 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


The Principal Girl, by J. C. Snaith. (Methuen.) 

THE reader who wishes to do full justice to Mr. Snaith’s The Principal Girl 
must not sit down to demolish at one sitting the superabundance of good things 
that witty and satirical extravagance provides for him. Mr. Snaith, in these 
lively pages, tilts with delightful inconsequence and impartiality at all and 
sundry, and as his humour is of the kindliest, the result is wholly pleasing It 
would be unkind to give the plot away, since there is so little of it; that little, 
it is only fair to add, hardly seems necessary, since the author in a brilliant 
ebullition of spirits has thrown on to paper one amusing whimsicality after 
another. A freakishly clever and original book which all admirers of ‘* Araminta” 


should whole-heartedly enjoy 


Honesty, by M. E. Francis. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
“ HONESTY,” by M. E. Francis, is one of those simple, natural and charm 
ing stories of village life in Dorset which this author can tell with so much, 
and such irresistible, appeal. The heroine whose name gives the book its title 
is altogether delightful. The mingling of simplicity and astuteness which counsels 
her acceptance of the offer of marriagé of a man of twice her age is at once amus- 
ing and pathetic. The initial cause of her becoming engaged to Zachary Short 
being removed, she still insists on “ keeping her word ”" to him. There follows 
a charming description of the life of the pair travelling 

from place to place, selling crockery and the like, in 

Zachary’s van. Inevitably, for the sake of a story, 

there comes the intrusion of the third person, Honesty’s | 

cousin by courtesy, Robert. There are recriminations 
and misunderstandings between Zachary and Honesty ; 
but these only make their final coming together again 
the more satisfactory when it arrives. It is a genuine 
pleasure to discover a find like this. There is not a 
character in the story that is not human and interesting, 
though a special word must be thrown in for the unre- 
generate Cuff, Honesty’s father, whose inveighings against 
the richly-deserved blows of an unkind fate are among 
the best things in the book. 


The Prison Without a Wall, by Ralph }{Straus 


(Heinemann.) 
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THIS novel would have gained by compression. The 
story is rather too long and, at times, a little wearisome 
None the less, it is interesting; the author has a 
decided gift for character-drawing, and his style is 


pleasant. The brother and sister, to whom the reader is 
introduced in their childhood, at once enlist sympathy, 
for it is obvious from the beginning that they are going 
to have a bad time of it. Their story bears this suppo- 
sition out ; though cleverly told, it is depressitig. It is 
impossible not to feel, in laying down the book, that the 


‘. 
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possession of imagination is, to the mind of the author, a 
doubtful blessing. In the case of Philippa and Sylvanus 
de Bohun it leads to discomfort and disillusionment. 
Mr. Straus is a writer with sincere aims; and though it 
is impossible to praise The Prison Without a Wall un- 
reservedly, his next novel will be looked for with interest 


Me—Smith, by Caroline Lockhart. (J. B. Lippincott.) 
THE hero of Me—Smith is hardly an_ estimable 
character. Before half-a-dozen pages are turned he has 
casually murdered a man for his blanket, stands revealed 
as a horse thief, and has behaved in a blackguardly 
manner generally. This does not detract from the 
interest of his story, rather it enhances it, for the reader 
becomes an easy prey to a natural curiosity as to how 
the Fates are going to mete out justice, full measure, 
pressed down and running over, to the ruffian. Urged 
on by a fine thirst for the avenging of White Antelope, 
the Cree shot at the story’s beginning, we follow Miss 
Caroline Lockhart hopefully and breathlessly to the 
end—and are not disappointed. We will not spoil a 
good story by retelling it, but would only wish to 
remark on the admirable manner in which the life of 
the little community of the Macdonald ranch is realised 
for us, and the skill with which the characters of 
the Indian woman, its owner, and her half-breed 
daughter Susie are portrayed. Me—Smith is a good, 


rousing story. “ THE 
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Her Roman Lover, by E. B. Frothingham. (Constable.) 

“ HER ROMAN LOVER” is an extremely clever study in temperaments 
The heroine is an American girl, and the scene of the story is set in Rome, where 
Anne Warren, together with her aunt, is wintering. The pair become acquainted 
with Gino Curatulo, an Italian, whose /iaison with a married woman was at one 
time the talk of Rome. Other affairs of the heart have preceded and succeeded 
that with Maria Pavlowa. From the beginning of their acquaintance the Italian 
is greatly attracted by Anne, and she, in spite of an array of untried prejudices 
against his countrymen, cannot resist the temptation to test her power over 
him. Almost immediately the little level-headed adventurer is carried out 
of her depth. The courtship is unhappy, the engagement not less s 

Obsessed by her passionate attachment to Curatulo, Anne, while sacrificing to 
his tyrannical jealousy one liberty after another, cannot but see the unworthi 
ness of her lover’s suspicions ; and when Jack Swift, an old friend whom sh 
suspects cares for her, comes to Rome, these qualities of Gino’s are the mor 
accentuated by comparison. The end comes suddenly. In Curatulo’s absenc; 
from Rome, Anne sees Jack Swift almost daily, while she is awaiting the retur: 
of her lover who has been ill. Mr. Warren, an inane mischief-maker, wh 

has rejoined his daughter, makes, at his first meeting with Curatulo, som: 
fatuous comments on Jack’s devotion. The result is disastrous, for Curatul 

implacable, mad with jealousy, refuses to believe that Anne has not been trifling 

and brutally repulses her. The close of the story leaves Anne broken, bi 

free. A well-written study, quiet and restrained in style. 


OPER FIELD & FURROW 


HE Farmers’ Hunt Union, which is an attempt to con 
bine tenant farmers and hunting-men for their commo 
benefit, held a meeting at Buckingham to discuss what 
if any, steps should be taken for the benefit of tl 
farmers whose land hounds crossed. Various sugges 

tions were made, one of which, that a fixed rent should be pai 
for the right of riding over the land, is quite impracticable, and, 
practicable, not desirable. The only possible basis on which huntin 
can be carried on is that of good feeling between the farmers an 
the hunting-men, the former to grant the privilege of ridin 


BIG DOUBLE—WIRED, THANK GOODNESS!” 
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A BLESSING IN DISGUISE: THE 


over the land, the latter to make such return as they are able by 
consideration of the farmer’s wishes and his interests. There 
was another proposal, that each hunting-maa not being a resident 
in the country should pay {1 for each hunter he owned to the funds 
of the Union. 

A SUGGESTION. 

The real interest of the meeting lies in the fact that it is an 
acknowledgment on the part both of hunting-men and faimers 
that their interests are the same. Farmers know well that the 
presence of a Hunt, which attracts a large number of visitors, does 
add very considerably to the prosperity of the neighbourhood. 
In these days, the fact that a large number of houses which would 
otherwise either be empty or but of small value contribute 
substantially to the county and urban rates must have consider- 
able weight. I live in a popular though not a fashionable hunting 
country, and within a radius of five miles I know of six houses 
which are let to hunting people, but which would probably be 
empty if there was no hunting. I am well aware that the Hunt 
Union desires to benefit the farmers in a more direct manner, 
though I am not quite sure how that can be done consistently 
with the farmers’ self-respect. 


THE DAMAGE FUNDs. 

But we must not forget, in justice to hunting people, that 
nearly all hunting countries, and especially those which are the 
most attractive and fashionable, have large Damage and Poultry 
Funds, and it is in the direction of increasing these funds and of 
improving their methods of administration that the real solution 
of the difficulties is to be found. lord Pembroke the other day 
remarked that, out of ninety-two subscribers, only twenty in the 
Wilton Hunt subscribed to the Damage Fund. I fancy that that 
is a fair average proportion, and that about a quarter of those 
who pay Hunt subscriptions subscribe to Damage Funds. But, 
on the principle that prevention is better than cure, it is much 
better to avoid damage than to pay for it after it is done. That 
money will not always heal the soreness arising from the sight 
of recklessly-damaged fences, I have before me an instance at the 
present moment. I know a Hunt which combines recklessness 
about damage and liberality in payment. The money collected 
tor the Hunt amounts to well over five thousand pounds for the 
season, yet wire increases and foxes decrease, and even where 
ioxes are not made away with, coverts are sometimes drawn blank. 
I have known terriers to be put into a favourite covert in the early 


BRAVE MAN ON THE BAD HORSE, 


morning in order that, being drawn blank later in the day, the 
farmers might avoid the rush over sodden land of well over a 
thousand hoofs. It is good to pay for the damage that we have 
done; it is better to avoid doing it at all. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF MASTERS FOR DAMAGE DONE BY SERVANTS. 

And however careful we ourselves are, we are equally respon- 
sible for the misdoings of our servants. Second horses are at once 
a luxury and an economy, but we are bound to control our servants. 
Second horsemen are useful servants, and many of them are 
excellent men; but it is to be feared that men and women who 
hunt have not always that control over these servants that they 
ought to have. A Master of Hounds in a Midland county once 
said that he resigned partly because the second horsemen gave 
him so much trouble and did so much mischief. On one occasion 
he was going through a gate, and requested a second horseman, 
who was following him, to shut it, and was rather astonished to 
receive the reply, ‘‘ Shut it yourself if you want it done.’’ The 
man knew perfectly well who the Master was; and if I did not 
know that the story is a true one, I should be quite ready to believe 
it after what I have seen. It may be necessary, unless things 
alter for the better, for the Masters of Foxhounds’ Association 
to take up the matter and lay down some very stringent rules. 

BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE. 

Blessings in disguise are to be met with in the hunting-field 
as elsewhere. Sometimes they may easily be recognised as blessings, 
and sometimes, as in the case of poor relations, pride may prevent 
their full acknowledgment. Wire is about the last thing one would 
regard as a blessing to hunting; but a friend of mine used to say 
that he wondered how they could hunt before the days of wire, as 
** go and have a look.’’ Without 
going so far as this, I can imagine a strand of the much-abused 


no one could ever have an excuse to 


wire coming almost as balm to the eyes of the somewhat careful 
horseman, who, without actually havin, the courage to turn away, 
may regard with aversion some well-known particular fence, say, 
near a much-used covert or in a line often crossed by hounds. To 
him the wire with its accompanying ticket, proclaiming afar that 
the fence may not be jumped, might be grateful and comforting, 
though I doubt if he would admit that he regarded it in the light 
of a blessing. 

Among the blessings of the hunting-field must not be for- 
gotten the brave man on the bad horse. There are good horses 
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and bad horses and all the shades between, and it is generally cn 
one of those shades between that one is riding. Now and then in 
a lifetime one has a horse that will do everything and anything, 
from brooks like canals to railway gates; but, generally, there is 
a limit, and should that limit chance to be an uncertainty at high 
timber, what more Heaven-sent blessing could there be than the 
combination mentioned at the beginning of the paragraph? It 
is wonderful what a horse will sometimes break in the way 
of timber without actually turning over; but it is rough and 
more trying work experimenting. One or two trials only more 
or less successful are enough for most people, and when confronted 
by high rails they will come to regard the horse in front whois a 
certain breaker as another blessing to themselves if not to his 
unfortunate rider. 
AUTOMOBILES AND FOXHOUNDS ON THE ROAD. 

The recent lamentable accident by which one of the Belvoir 
hounds was killed, one seriously injured and five couple more or 
less knocked about may, perhaps, draw attention to the intolerable 
recklessness of motor-drivers in country roads at night. It is 
not too much to say that one runs a serious risk when riding home 
m the dark. The excuse made on this occasion was that the driver 
did not see the hounds, and as he only just missed a whipper-in 
and the huntsman, apparently not the men either. I do not see 
that the excuse makes the matter much better, because if, with 
an open road in front of him, he could not see clearly a party of 
at least four mounted men and twenty couple of hounds, it is quite 
clear that he was not exercising proper caution, and was driving 
to the public danger. I commend this incident to those who are 
always telling us of the extraordinary carefulness and courtesy 
of the drivers of motor-cars. Such careful and courteous drivers 
we meet ; but looked at from the coach-box or from the back of a 
horse, there seem—though this, of course, may be prejudice—to 
be far too many exceptions to the rule. X. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


SWEET PEAS FOR THE HOME AND GARDEN. 

LTHOUGH during recent years the Sweet Pea has come 

to be looked upon by many as a flower for exhibition 

rather than for garden purposes, there are still a vast 

number who appreciate it solely for its fragrance, delicate 

poise and charming colours. Indeed, it is safe to assert 

that for every one who grows Sweet Peas for exhibition, there are 

fifty who grow them for the beauty and fragrance which they 

impart to the garden when growing, and to the dwelling-house 

when cut and arranged in water. Nor is this to be wondered at if 

we consider for a moment the indescribable charm that naturally- 

grown plants present. Colours of nearly every hue except yellow 

are to be found among them; yet, strangely enough, by some trick 

that no one has yet satisfactorily explained, Nature has so ordained 

it that the colours never clash really badly, though, to bring out 

the best that is in them, a little discretion in the juxtaposition of 
varieties is helpful. 

As with many other flowers, the craze for exlibiting Sweet 
Peas has led to the adoption of methods of cultivation which are 
entirely foreign to the dictates of Nature, and which can scarcely 
come under the definition, ‘‘ Gardening is an art which doth 
mend Nature.’ I refer more especially to the disbudding of the 
vines, i.e., the pinching out of all side shoots and trussing the 
mutilated main stem up to a straight Bamboo cane supported by 
wires. Added to this, we find a roof of light canvas or some other 
shading material to break the sun’s rays, the whole creating a 
picture that lives long and unpleasantly in one’s memory. Indeed, 
were it not for the few coarse and floppy flowers which one finds 
on such plants a day or so before an exhibition is due, it would be 
almost impossible to recognise them as Sweet Peas. To my mind, 
much of the charm of these flowers lies in their betendriled, roving 
vines, each branched and branched again, and each studded with 
its butterfly-like flowers, which, though not large enough for the 
exhibitor, possess plenty of substance, clear colour and delicious 
fragrance. 

Those who grow Sweet Peas only for garden decoration and 
for use in the house score all round over those who grow for exhibi- 
tion, and in no respect is this more pronounced than in the selection 
of varieties. The exhibitor must, to be in the field, grow a good 
proportion of new, untried and ofttimes expensive varieties ; but 
he who grows for flowers can rely on the best of the older and tried 
sorts, which can be purchased cheaply. Then, again, the elaborate 
preparations of the soil which the exhibitor finds necessary need 
not trouble the novice. It is true that, in common with every 
other plant, thorough preparation will give the best results ; but this 
need not entail more than double-digging of the soil, incorporating 
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with it some well-decayed manure and breaking the top portion 
down moderately fine. Another advantage is that for ordinary 
purposes the seeds of Sweet Peas may be sown in the open in March 
or early April where the plants are to grow and flower, and good 
results can be obtained in this way, though there is no gainsaying 
the fact that a better and longer display will be secured from plants 
raised a week or two earlier in pots or boxes in cool frames or 
greenhouses and subsequently planted out. But even if this is 
done, the elaborate precautions that the exhibitor considers indis- 
pensable with his expensive varieties are not necessary. 

Whether for garden purposes Sweet Peas shall be grown in 
rows, clumps, or over arches or natural living supports, such as old 
shrubs or dwarf trees, depends not a little on individual taste 
They are so accommodating that it is well-nigh impossible to grow 
them in an incongruous place. Thin sowing or planting must 
however, be observed. The Sweet Pea plant is naturally of a 
branching nature, and it should be allowed sufficient space t 
develop its best traits. Six inches apart is not too much for th 
seedlings. 

The following is a selection of good standard, inexpensiv: 
varieties specially suitable for the garden and house: Mrs. Hard 
castle Sykes, pink; Nora Unwin, white; Queen Alexandra 
scarlet; John Ingman, rose carmine; Countess Spencer, pink 
King Edward Spencer, crimson; Constance Oliver, salmon pin 
on cream ground; Mrs. C. W. Breadmore, beautiful carmin 
edging to cream ground petals; Clara Curtis, cream; Mrs. A 
Ireland, Apple-blossom colour; Lord Nelson, dark blue; Ast 
Ohn, rose mauve; Helen Pierce, white, with marbled blue veins 
Lady Grisel Hamilton, lavender; Nubian, dark maroon; an 
Zoe, pale blue. Those who wish to include a few newer varietic 
should choose Eric Harvey, blush on white ground; Mrs. W. | 
Unwin, red flake on white ground; Nettie Jenkins, mauve 
Arthur Unwin, Apple-blossom colour, very robust habit; an 
Mrs. Townsend, mauve flush on white ground. F. W. H. 


THe WINTER-FLOWERING HONEYSUCKLES. 
THE present winter has been exceptionally favourable for those plan 
which flower naturally at this season, and reports of shrubs and other subject 
flowering in greater profusion than usual come to hand from all sourc 
Among those shrubs which give us their blossoms in January, none is m: 
pleasing than the white-flowered Honeysuckles, known to botanists unde 
the respective names of Lonicera fragrantissima and L. Standishii. Thes 
perfectly hardy shrubs, although known to a few gardens for some conside: 
able time, are not grown very extensively, yet they are exceedingly pleasin; 
at a season when flowers are none too plentiful. Although these Honey 
suckles are regarded by many as synonymous, they are quite distinct. Th: 
first-named, unless the weather is exceptionally severe, retains its foliage all 
the winter, while Standishii is deciduous ; moreover, it has larger and rougher 
leaves than fragrantissima. So far as the flowers and general appearancé 
are concerned, however, there is not a great difference. The creamy whit 
blossoms of both are deliciously fragrant. A new species recently introduced 
from China also flowers at the same time and has blossoms of similar colour. 
but the evergreen leaves are lance-shaped, thus giving to it the specific name 
of lancifolia. As specimens in small lawn beds where the soil is not over-rich, 
these Honeysuckles do well, and provide a unique and pleasing feature during 
the late winter months. 
House PALMs IN WINTER. 

Complaints are so frequently received towards the end of each winter about 
Palms used for decorating the dwelling-house either developing a sickly appear- 
ance or dying that a hint or two concerning their management during the dull, 
cold days of winter may be of use. The successful cultivation of Palms indoors 
during the winter depends not a little on the treatment they have received for 
several months previously. No matter what care they may have, it will be futil 
if the plants were, just prior to the commencement of winter, taken from a 
hothouse. Their tissue under such conditions becomes soft, and, when subjected 
to cold, collapses suddenly and the plant dies. Hence it is necessary to have 
comparatively hardy plants to start with, those which have been in the dwelling- 
house the whole summer being best. With such plants there is no doubt failure 
is generally due to one of two causes, or a combination of both, viz., over-watering 
and cold. A Palm, even though it be in a warm room, will take far less water 
during the winter months than it does during the summer, and although no 
definite time as to how often water should be supplied can be given, it is rarely 
that it is required more than once a week. The soil ought to be nearly, but not 
quite, dry before more water is given. When it is necessary to apply water, 
let it be tepid, and stand the pot in a bucketful for ten minutes. Cold may caus¢ 
injury in several ways, but the most frequent cause of trouble from this sourc« 
is standing the plants in draughty corridors and fireplaces. An avoidance ot 
such positions, together with keeping the foliage clean by frequent syringings 
with tepid water and affording the plants as much light as possible, will 
far towards keeping them in good health during the winter months. Gas ! 
often blamed for the ill-health of indoor plants, but the writer has grown a vari 
assortment, including several kinds of Palms, for years in rooms where gas 
been the illuminant, and no harm has been done to either foliage or flowers.—H 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THe WINTER-FLOWERING THORN. 

Sir,—A tree of the above is growing in the garden of the Church of A 
Saints, Clifton, Bristol. It has had some fully-opened blossoms this y¢ 
and is very full of bud and leaf. A young tree is preserved at Glastonbury 
the garden of the George Hotel, said to be a descendant of the original Ho 
Thorn.-—GertrupDe A. FRYER. 
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NATURE'S NIGHT SHIFT. 


HE silent hosts of night,” although not originally 
implying furred and four-footed beasts, yet not 
inaptly suggests the presence and _ personality 
of our nocturnal creatures. When wandering 
through the country on a bright day in early 

summer, there is everywhere manifest a profusion, almost, it 

eems, an extravagant profusion, of life—plants and flowers 
ff every kind and colour; insects, beautiful, strange and 
innumerable ; birds, glorious in plumage or sombre in colour, 
ind sweet of song—and yet, just as abundant as are these, so 
carce do animals, as commonly so called, appear. We may, 
yerhaps, startle a sitting rabbit and catch a glimpse of its 
umiliar, white-bobbed figure as it flees along its pathway through 
he undergrowth, or by chance we may get a peep at a nimble 
quirrel before it retires to the further side of the trunk ; but 
he isolation of such scenes will only emphasise the paucity of 
his form of life. This deficiency, however, is apparent rather than 
eal. 

Nature has a night as well as a day shift among her 
reatures, and if we seek the former in the latter’s business 
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B. Hanley. TRACKS OF HARE AND FOX. Copyright. 


hours, the wonder is rather that we see aught of them at all. 
Everyone knows vaguely that many of our ' 


animals ’’ come 
out at night—it is then that the cheese-nibbling mouse comes 
into his reign of mischief and the beetle and the cockroach 
move about the basement, while even the twice domestic cat 
then takes on activities quite unknown in stronger light. Yes, 
we all know it, at least in part ; but how few realise what hosts 
of creatures move about the country, through woods and fields, 
in the silent watches of the night! They are difficult of observa- 
tion. We cannot then stroll about the country as we do by 
day, seeing life on every hand, for the night-folk, of this country 
at least, are timid beasties, and by their keener sense of sight 
and hearing might lead us to suppose the fields more destitute 
of them by night than day ! 

But if we have the patience to lie in hiding in some likely 
spot, taking up our position before night settles down, then we 
may see and wonder at the abundance of this life, springing 
quietly, it seems, from everywhere, but chiefly from the ground. 





B. Beetham. STOAT GOING UP STREAM. Copyright 


Much of it we cannot see ; we only hear, or rather, feel its presence 
by an unnamed sense—we simply become conscious that there 
is something there; how we cannot say. But even so, such 





B. Beetham. OTTER SEEKING OPEN WATER. Copyright. 





hours, fascinating and _ surprising 
though they are, can only suggest 
to us the “silent hosts!” Our 
sphere of sensibility is too limited 

perhaps thirty yards or so at best 
for smaller game—to give us a true 
impression of the whole. We must 
hide many times in many places, and 


then in imagination piece together . 


these little tracts of observation, 
amplifying them until they cover 
the country-side ; then will we begin 
to appreciate the presence of this 
night folk. 

But in winter-time there is 
another and a speedier way of 
gleaning something of their doings, 
for when the ground lies wrapped in 
snow there is each morning written 
on its surface a true record of the 
doings of the night. Then, if at no 
other time, we can see the movements 
of the nocturnal creatures as a whole. 
We may walk briskly through the 
country, as befits the day, seeing on 
every hand evidences of their passage 
or their work. 

But true as are these snow- 
writings in themselves, we must 
remember that they only record 
the presence of the few who ventured 
out to move upon that dreaded and 
revealing surface. Some have hiber- 
nated, others have taken a long 
snow-sleep; some are benefiting by 
their forethought and a store of 
nuts, while yet others are living 
hungry on such food as can be found 
beneath the snow. 

In its recording properties snow 
varies much. When long lain and 
much consolidated by frost it may be 
so hard and unyielding as to pass 
even the hare or fox with scarce an 
impress, but when moist and freshly 
fallen it is responsive to the lightest 
foot, a tiny mouse then leaving a 
clearly written record of its doings. 
[he tracks of rabbits, immeasurably 
the commonest of our larger (!) 
animals, always amaze one by their 
multitude. They meander every- 
where in a_purposeless sort of 
fashion, constantly crossing and 
recrossing their own or. a brother 
coney’s track. Often four or five 
lines may be seen converging on a 
common point, while crossways, of 
two or three directions, are every- 
where. This desire to keep within 
touch, so to speak, of other tracks 
is probably an expression of the 
instinct which promotes the _ well- 
known “runs” so essential to 
the welfare of the rabbit. Among 
these 2, 1, I coney. tracks, and 
following in their’ line; are often 
to be seen some much © smaller 
and lighter. ones; 2, ~ 2,‘ 2° they 
go, with ample _ space : between 

a hunting stoat, or, if -they~ be 
very small, a weasel. Sometimes on 
this latter’s track, and generally vat 
an angle in its course, one may find 
a queer little round hole, as if 
someone had pushed his finger 
into the snow; it is where that 
beady -eyed ‘“ varmint” probed 
for a mouse whose whereabouts he 
had located. 

Near the village there is a 
very different track ; i. me 
I it goes, all in a straight line, 
close in under the hedge the 
poaching cat again, for what other 
mission would induce a cat to 


wander far in snow? This same 
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straight chain of dots, only with longer spaces in between, 
is also the business mark of our only authorised and licensed 
poacher—the fox. And so we might go on enumerating 
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a score or more of common trails; but enough, for there 
is much pleasure in working out for one’s self these riddles 
in the snow 3ENTLEY BEETHAM. 


GREEN. 


By Horace HuTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


A Speciat BALL FoR THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 

R. GARDEN SMITH, editor of the leading paper which devotes 
itself to golf, is sending round a circular letter addressed to those 
amateur golfers who are deemed of sufficient eminence to merit 


| it, requesting them to sign the following requisition: ‘ The 
. undersigned suggest to the Delegates of the Clubs managing 


the Amateur Championship, that they consider the question of 
hether it is possible to ordain that all entrants for the Championship must use 
ills of the same material and structure.” It would surely be very weary work 
repeat for the thousand and first time the arguments, which no man disputes, 
favour of standardisation of a ball for the game, and the difficulties, which no 
in solves, in bringing any practical and adequate result out of them. 1 write 
equate, as well as practical, for there is one suggestion—that the golf ball 
ill float in water—which is fairly practical, but quite inadequate. This 
juisition, however, it may be noted, has nothing to say about any ball being 
indardised for the general purposes of the game. It is for the amateur 
impionship only that it proposes a special ball shall be used. 


A QveEsTION WHICH THE DELEGATES ARE NOT QUALIFIED TO SETTLE. 


The wording of the requisition is interesting in its extreme care not to 
suggest too much. It suggests, not that the delegates shall “ ordain,” but that 


they shall consider “‘ whether it is possible to ordain The requisition is 
evidently drawn up with a knowledge that it would be quite u/tra vires on the part 
f the delegates to ordain anything of the kind, seeing they are appointed by 
their clubs tor specially defined purposes. It only invites them, therefore, to 
form themselves into a debating society to consider the possibility of the 
ordinance, without any indication to them of the manner of ball on which they 
should pass even this very tentative judgment. But, recognising this, we begin 
to ask ourselves, “* Why refer the question to the delegates at all? Why not let 
the eminent players who are asked to sign the requisition give their own ideas 
on the subject?” With the greatest 
respect for the delegates, who appear to 
do a difficult duty well, they are not a 
body of men who are as well qualified 
as a selection of picked golfers to 
answer a question as to the ball with 
which a great competition is to be 
decided. Would it not be a more 
valuable answer if it were given direct 
by those who are asked to sign the 
requisition ? 


\ SpeciaL BALL FOR THE AMATEUR 
CHAMPIONSHIP NOT DESIRABLE. 
But this, of course, is quite another 

story from any standardisation of 

the ball for the game generally. What 
this requisition seems to aim for, at 
such extremely long range, is a ball 
for special use in the amateur cham- 
pionship, which shall not travel as far 
is the ordinary ball. That is the prin- 
ciple to which those who sign this 
requisition, which is so scrupulously 
non-committal in its phrases, will 
nevertheless commit themselves. And 
what will be the result of that ? That 
the amateur championship will not be 
a test of golf as it is commonly played, 
but of a game which differs from golf 
in that it is played with a particular 
ball—a ball which does not travel as 
far as the ball which the world uses for 
golf and calls a golf ball. Surely that 
is not the consummation to be wished 

Personally, I am disposed to plump 

lor standardisation of the ball if we 

can be shown any practical and ade- 
quate scheme to achieve that end; but 

I cannot think it would be for the 

advantage of the game that its biggest 

competition (for so I consider the 
umateur championship to be) should 
be decided on other terms than those 
on which the game is commonly 
played. A very much simpler plan 
than to define the ball would be to 
define the club. If its length, or its 
weight, were restricted, that would 
reduce driving to decent lengths 
again H. G. H. 
Tue University MAtcu. 
In weather painfully reminiscent 
of the blizzard match at Sandwich 


in 1898, there comes to us the F. MacDonnell MR. L. 


announcement that the Universitv 





O. 


match is to be played at Sandwich; not this time at St. George's, but at 
Prince’s, if a convenient date can be fixed For some while there has 
been a persistent rumour that the match was to be played at Walton Heath 
The reason of it I do not know, nor whether there is any inner history of 
the negotiations to be known; but, at any rate, I shall, personally, be very 
glad that Prince’s is the chosen ground. No one has a warmer admiration 
for Walton Heath than I have, and the golf is undeniably difficult enough 
to test undergraduates or any other golfers to their wits’ end; but so solemn 
a business as the University match should be made just as solemn as possible, 
and, in spite of all that modern architecture can do for us, a seaside course still 
confers some distinction on a match which the inland courses cannot give 
From the point of view purely of their own and their enemies’ enjoyment, one 


imagines that Cambridge have chosen wisely, because the three or four days 


together by the sea make a singularly jolly excursion, and the same fun could 
scarcely be extracted from it inland. Imagine an amateur championship on 
a course near London, wherein players all went away by train every night or 
scattered to their respective homes! More than half the glamour of the holiday 
would be gone 
PRINCE'S 

The Prince’s course is so good, and possesses two such famous neighbours 
in St. George’s and Deal, that one is always being tempted into making com- 
parisons. I have been told by good players, who are so lucky as to live in this 
golfing Paradise, and can play whenever they like on any of the three courses, 
that Prince’s is the easiest of the three on a still day, and unquestionably the 
hardest in a wind. I take it that this is due to the admirable narrowness of the 
fairway, which is, of course, greatly accentuated by any wind Personally, 
I have always found Prince’s extraordinarily difficult; I may say, as some 
excuse, that I have never played there on a still day. The last round I played 
there was in a really icy hurricane, and I may ungallantly add that the situation 
was not materially improved by the fact of the game being a mixed foursome. 
One of my adversaries, an excellent and 
enthusiastic player, missed the globe 
through being blown at the critical 
moment far out of reach of it. Even 
under these distressing circumstances, 
frozen, weeping and miserable, I 
admired the course enormously, and 
Mr. Lucas’ greens were quite beau- 
tiful. Given a wind, there are some 
wooden club shots to be played at 
Prince’s of a truly superlative quality, 
and, moreover, the ground never 
gives you an undeserved piece of 
help. It always seems to be falling 
away just when your slightly erratic 
shot would like a friendly kick in- 
wards. I hope there will be a wind 
a warm one, be it said— when I 
watch the undergraduates battling 
there in April. 


An INTERESTING BIRTHDAY 

On Monday last the Richmond 
Golf Club came of age and _ cele- 
brated the putting away of childish 
things by a very pleasant dinner. 
Nothing shows better the tremendous 
increase in the popularity of golf in 
the last few years than the fact 
that a club which we regard as one 
of almost venerable antiquity among 
its London neighbours should be 
only a stripling of twenty-one. Dr. 
Gardner, who was one of the foun- 
ders, made a_ speech tracing its 
history from its one little dressing 
roum to the Fox and Duck, and 
ultimately to the beautiful old house 
which is now the club - house. l 
learned for the first time that the 
club originally began to play in the 
Old Deer Park, the home of its 
friends and rivals of Mid-Surrey, but 
was turned out because a _ short- 
sighted landlord thought farming a 
more paying game than golf. The 
Sudbrook course was originally laid 
out in an interesting way; each 
committeeman mapped out a course 
of his own, and the best holes of 
each plan were blended into one 
harmonious whole, which remains 
practically the course as it is 
played to-day, a great testimony 
Copyright to the skill of the original] 


MUNN. 
Amateur Champion of Ireland. makers B. D. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


BLINDNESS AMONG TROUT. 

To tHe Epitor or “ Country Luire.”’} 
Sir,—l have read with great interest your note in your issue for January 27th 
on the prevalent attack of blindness among trout; but may I suggest that it 
requires a somewhat healthy imagination to find satisfaction in the explanation 
of the heat of the water as the cause, when, in the case of the Itchen, for example, 
the fish were only affected for some two or three miles below Winchester, and 
were, moreover, attacked in a precisely similar manner three years ago in the 
same stretch of water during a normalsummer. If heated water were the cause, 
is it conceivable that the disease could be developed suddenly in the course of 
one day’s flood, late in the month of October, as I can personally vouch has been 
the case, in a spring-fed stream whose temperature varies but a few degrees 
in hot summer or cold winter? The danger of hot water to trout lies in its 
incapacity for retaining oxygen in solution. The most highly oxygenated 
water at 77deg. Fahr., for instance, contains only sixty-six per cent. of the amount 
of oxygen in the same water at 41deg. The gills are also physically affected by 
the rapid respiration required to extract the lessened supply. Hot water has 
no coagulating effect on albuminoid matter until a very high temperature is 
reached. Fish may become blind from various causes, but one of the most 
certain and rapid in action is the phenoloid matter, soluble in water, contained 
in impure tar.—]. BERKLEY. 

[We have several letters relating to this subject of the blindness and conse- 
quent death of the trout, which was especially observed in the low and heated 
rivers and ponds last summer. We are very far indeed from supposing that the 
tar effluent from roads has not often been the cause. With regard to the special 
case of the Itchen, which we have referred to before, and in connection with 
which we have received other letters from time to time, the road authorities 
in Hampshire now claim that they have found and use a mixture which has no 
bad effect on the fish; but the angler who is perhaps accustomed to listen to 
fishermen’s tales is rather apt to hear this claim with a sceptical ear. Doubtless 
the blindness of the trout was caused, both last summer and at other times, 
by the influx of tarred road washings in many instances, but there is no doubt 
also that many of the fish went blind, similarly, in rivers and ponds where 
there was no conceivable chance of the washings from tar getting into the water. 
We have seen instances with our own eyes, and taken out the sick and blind 
fish, and in those cases it is likely that the heat and lowness of the water, lacking 
oxygen, was the predisposing cause. One of the letters we have is from the 
Usk, where, in addition to the depletion of the river caused by the unusual 
drought, the Canal Company is stated to have been responsibie for an abstraction 
of a large body of water, for their navigation uses in the vicinity of Brecon, 
so that all below this point suffered. Naturally, the lower the water the more 
heated it becomes when the sun shines on it day after day, as in the past summer. 
Naturally, too, the lower the water the stronger is the effect of the tar washing 
into it, simply because the mixture becomes so much the stronger as the water 
is less. A flow of tar-washing or other pernicious stuff into the river when it 
is high in flood might do no harm whatever, whereas a similar inflow to the 
same river when low might be fatal to almost every fish near its point of 
entry.—Eb.] 

SMALL HOLDINGS, WINTERBORNE, BELSTONE, DORSET. 

(To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.”] 
Sir,—I think there is rather an unfair criticism respecting the fencing at the 
above, and endorse the action of the County Council. Any Jand-agent or 
practical farmer wil] tell you the cheapest fence is often 
the most expensive. The cheapest fence to put up is larch 
posts with wire, which costs ninepence to one shilling per 
yard, and lasts only about ten years. Woven-wire fence, 
iron standard fence six feet apart with cable wire, costs 
from one shilling and sixpence to two shillings per yard. 
Strained-wire fence costs about the same, but all these are 
almost useless against beasts and horses. On the other 
hand, continuous iron fencing, which, apparently, is the 
fence used, costs two shillings and threepence per yard 
and will last a lifetime, and what will lead to more 
bickering and quarrelling than bad fences ?—-A NEIGHBOUR. 


REMOVAL OF TREE STUMPS. 

{To tue Epitror or “ Country Luire.”’) 
Sir,—A friend of mine is laying out on his estate what 
I think will be a very fine golf course, and it will be 
necessary for him to cut down a considerable number of 
trees ; by the time he has finished he will have to clear 
well over a thousand. He is, of course, getting the best 
expert advice as to the laying out of the course, but he 
asked me, thinking I had some little knowledge of 
forestry, what are the best methods of removing tree 
stumps. I recollect seeing in Country Lire some good 
advice on this subject. Could you kindly give me the 
references to it ?>—F. G. 

[We have had several articles in Country Lire on 
tree stump removal, but the following is the method 
recommended by the Forestry Department : 

“. Dig round the root, exposing the whole of it, and 
cut all the long roots. In a good solid piece of the stump 
bore a r}-inch hole vertically downwards, which fill half 
full with coarse blasting powder. Apply a 15-inch fuse to 
centre of charge. Then thoroughly ram with paper wad 
and clay, and finish with wooden peg driven in very tightly, always allowing 
passage for fuse. Then fire. 

2. Bore 2-inch hole vertically down to centre of stump, also 2-inch lateral 
hole meeting bottom of vertical hole. Fill vertical hole with blazing charcoal 
and leave. In a week’s time practically the whole stump should be burned 
away. 








A BEAUTIFUL RECORD. 


3. Bore as deep a hole (2-inch) as possible down through stump. Half 
fill this hole with saltpetre, and fill remainder with water. Plug hole tight 
with wooden peg, and leave for at least three months. Then remove peg and 
put 4 gill naphtha into hole. Light and leave. In a week to a fortnight not 
only the stump but all the main roots should be destroyed.”—Ep.] 


AZAY LE RIDEAU. 

(‘To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—The writer of the article on this chateau and his readers may probab! 
be interested in learning from Mr. Jasper Kemmis, whose interesting artic! 
on “ The Acquisition of French Chateaux by the State” is shortly to appear i) 
the Fortnightly Review, that Azay Le Rideau was bought by the State f 
eight thousand pounds, in order to save it from destruction by the purchas: 
to whom it had been sold by the original owner, M. le Marquis de Bincour 
Visitors to it will now be able to see the beautiful collection of furniture fro 
the Louvre and Cluny Museums, which was opened some little time ago | 
M. M. Dajardin-Beaumetz. In view of the article on Azay Le Rideau whi 
appeared in your columns some little while ago, I have thought that tl 
additional note may be of interest to your readers.——_Lotre. 


WRONG OR RIGHT? 
{To tHe Epitor or “ Country LIFE.” 

S1r,—May I solicit your kind service to put me right over an announcenmy 
which daily puzzles me as I pass the shop window of a certain game-deal« 
in the West End? It runs thus: “Hungarian Partridges 9s. 6d. pair.”” \ 
see, I am no sportsman, only a poor “ lit’ry gent.”"; that is why I am bra 
myself up for this inquiry. Moreover, I hesitate to enter the shop for fear 
betraying an ignorance which might lead me into being plucked. Perh 
Hungarian partridges stand on a different footing to English ones? No; 
cannot make it out, and, therefore, turn to vou for assistance. I am still 
the hop.—O tp Birp. 

[Two dead partridges are a brace; the word “ pair” applies properly 
the living only. Apparently the dealer is offering live birds to put down | 
breeding purposes.—Eb.] 


BAR OR BEND SINISTER? 

[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”} 
Sir —In the “ Country Notes” on page 154 of your issue of February 
our old friend, “‘ the bar sinister ’’ makes a rather surprising, though doubt! 
inadvertent, triple reappearance. It is not, I think, pedantic to point 
once again that it is not possible, according to heraldic usage, for “‘ a bar” t 
be “‘ sinister,”” inasmuch as it passes horizontally from one side of the shield 
to the other. Thus one end is at the dexter side, the other at the sinister. What 
is intended is “‘ the bend sinister,” which passes down diagonally across the 
shield from the sinister, or left top, angle (the right as you look at the shield) 
The persistency with which this error recurs leads me to think that the users 
must have some idea that the impossible expre:sion “a bar sinister” refers 
to a “bar,” in the sense of a disability, against inheritance by reason of 
illegitimacy. Both the heraldic “bar” and “ bend,” however, have their 
origin doubtless in strips of wood crossing the shield for additional strength 
of construction. Even “a bend sinister” is not found in early heraldry t 
indicate illegitimacy, and ultimately gave way to a wavy 
border.—F. S. A. 

(‘* Bar sinister ’’ was used deliberately, because it con 
veys a definite meaning in common speech. Bend or Baton 
Sinister would have savoured of pedantry. Professor Karl 
Pearson properly used the phrase “ Bar sinister.”—Eb. 


’ 


THE INTERNATIONAL CURLING BONSPIEL 
[To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.’’] 
S1r,—In his article on the mildness of the Alpine seasor 
in your issue for January 27th Mr. Algernon Blackwood 
surely draws too gloomy a picture of the state of affairs 
In the Jura, on the lower mountains, the thaw may havi 
been fatal to all forms of winter sport; but at the high- 
altitude resorts of the Oberland and Engadine there has 
been plenty of skating and, above four thousand feet, 
ski-ing also. At this moment the Annual International 
Curling Bonspiel is taking place at Kandersteg—by 
no means a very high village—on flawless ice in perfect 

sunshine.—Warp Murr. 


A CATERPILLAR’S RECORD. 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
S1r,—The leaf shown in the accompanying photograp! 


Director of the Port Elizabeth Museum, as a beautili 
record of the life-history of the minute caterpillar 


a narrow track cut by the caterpillar in the upper la) 
of the leaf with its jaws, the infinitesimally small amount 


of vegetable matter eaten away having, of course, formed 


the sole nutriment of the tiny creature. The track « 
mences on the left side of the leaf (in the position 
which it is photographed) as a minute dot, and is 
tinued as a narrow, slightly sinuous line all down the same side. When ' 


caterpillar had reached the tip of the leaf, by which time it had evidently '- 


creased in size, it crossed the midrib and started to make a broader and n 
more sinuous track up the right side, this being continued nearly to the s 
where the track once more descends on the same side nearly to the tip of 
leaf. At this point it makes another abrupt bend, whence it is continued 


was sent me the other day by Mr. F. W. Fitzsimons, 


grub of some unknown insect. The “ record” consists 0! 
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a short distance on the left side of the midrib, to termi- 
nate in a distinct “ blob.”” When the latter was fresh it 
contained a minute pupa, showing that the caterpillar 
stage bad been completed. It may be added that the 
black line down the middle of the wider part of the 
track is formed by the excrement of the Jatter. Mr. 
Fitzsimons informs me that leaves marked by similar 
tracks are quite common in the Alexandria district. 
It would be interesting to know by what insect the 
tracks are made, and how long it takes the caterpillar to 
complete its record.—R. L. 
SHELTIES AT HOME. 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’) 
SiR _ Perhaps in this wintry weather you may like to 
roduce the enclosed photograph of Shetland ponies 
: sheep on their natural wilds being fed during the 
ter snow.—C. CASSELS. 
ULLS AND FISH ON WIMBLEDON COMMON. 
[To tHE Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’) 
~Your conjecture that the fish in Queensmere, 
bledon Common, were killed by disease rather than 
ills is probably correct. A lady who visited 
pond after it had been under ice four or five days 
me she was astonished to see a number of 
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| fish, many, apparently, roach. The gulls could scarcely have had a 


in this mischief, and I think further evidence 


would be needed 


ivict them of misdemeanour. I have watched them for considerable 
is on our suburban ponds, and have never seen one take a fish. Surely, 


y killed any, as you remark, they would eat them. 


While on the subject 


is, may I be allowed to say how much pleasure I have derived in satisfying 
ints of many feathered pensioners during the inclement weather which 





DEER FEEDING ON ACORNS. 


prevails as I write? Although we are but four miles from Victoria, tits eat freely 
the fat provided for them in the laurel bushes close to my dining-room window, 
and on the garden path we have robins, thrushes, blackbirds and starlings 


contending with the ubiquitous sparrow for the choicest morsels. 


In one respect 


Passer domesticus has the cleanliest habits of the lot, for he is the only one to 


take a bath in the drinking-tin provided.—A. C. S. 


A SNOW-BLIND OWL. 

[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’’} 
Sir,—While taking some photographs of snow scenes on 
the outskirts of Raincliffe Wood, Scarborough, two 
photographic friends and myself noticed a _ curious- 
looking object some little distance away. Upon investi- 
gation it proved to be a tawny owl, which sat on a 
small branch. As we expected the bird to fly every 
moment, the enclosed photograph was snapped at some 
little distance away. As none of our party had any 
more plates left, I approached the bird, and actually 
succeeded in touching it with my fingers before it took 
flight. We thought the bird must be suffering from 
“ snow blindness,”’ or might be feeling the intense cold. 
As it flew away fairly well, we dismissed the idea that 
it might be ill.—Stantey Crook. 





DOGS AND MUSIC. 
{To tue Epitor or “ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir.—I have been much interested in the recent corre- 
spondence on this subject. Is not the reason why dogs 
he m hearing music because they think they recognise 
the voices of other dogs in certain notes? I have always 
stood that it was a relic of ancient days when one 
v dog answered the cry of another. I do not think 
t know why they howl, but that it is simply the 
Promptings of a primordial instinct. Most dogs will 
teo'y on hearing another one howling in their neighbour- 
h and some delight in making other dogs howl. A little 
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SHETLANDS IN THEIR NATURAL WILDS. 


West Highland terrier that we had used to take a delight in starting her neigh- 
bours—other terriers and a Borzoi—howling, and the greater the noise, the better 
was she pleased. My little Shetland collie invariably howls when slow, decisive 
notes are played, but pays no attention to light music ; treble notes she specially 
dislikes, but can be made to desist by petting. Music seems to have a powerful 
effect on wolves, judging from the observations recorded in Cornish’s ‘“* Life at 
the Zoo.” It would be interesting to know if the more primitive types of 
dogs—sv'ch as the Eskimo, Samoyede and 
Norwegian elkhouncd—are more _ strongly 
affected by music than the more civilised 
varieties.—N. G. HADDEN. 

To tHE Epitor or “ Country LiFe.’’)} 
Sir,—I have a cross-bred terrier, now about 
sixteen years old, who will bark at the 
playing of the National Anthem, but at no 
other music. We had him as a puppy six weeks 
old, and he, at first, howled at all music indis- 
criminately. We decided to train him to bark 
at one air only, and chose the National Anthem. 
We managed it quite simply. Various music 
was played softly, and when he howled I scolded 
and checked him ; then the National Anthem 
was played very loudly, and he was encouraged 
to run to the piano and bark till it was 
finished. In a fortnight the lesson was learnt, 
and he would come charging in from any part 
of the house or garden when he heard the 
opening bar. It is a very pathetic performance 
now that he is so old and feeble, but we are 
proud that our little friend has loyally “ sung”’ 
for three Sovereigns ! —Atrc. H. MILLER. 


DEER AT EASTON LODGE. 
(To tHe Eprior or “ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—-I enclose you a photogiaph of feeding the deer in the Countess of 
Warwick’s park, Easton Lodge. At this time of the year the deer have to be 
fed on acorns, and these had just been spread about for one of their feeds. 
One day this last week, when I took this photograph, by permission, one 
old stag stood fairly near, but the others would not do so.—F. Turner. 


WHAT IS IT? 





IMPURITIES [IN LONDON MILK. 
{lo tue Eprtor or “ Country Lire.’’} 


Sir,—1 hope that no repuision will hinder any reader from examining the rather 
forbidding array ot diagrams with which this letter is accompanied, because in 





by London wholesale dealer. railway journey. 


language that all may read they convey a lesson to the inhabitants of London. 
What I send are the actual pieces of muslin from which reproductions may 
be made. They show, on one side, how abominable some of the milk supplied 
to London is, and, on the other, how pure it might be. In each case the same 
process was followed by the same person. A pint of milk was procured and 
filtered through fine muslin. The first twelve samples shown in the diagram 
were taken from twelve different churns supplied by London wholesale dealers. 
It is from these dealers that most of the hospitals obtain their supply of milk 
There is no need to comment on the filthy residue caught by the muslin. The 
next twelve are from careful farmers who have been instructed by the very 
intelligent dairyman who is their distributor in London to take precautions 
for avoiding pollution in milk. It will be observed that they show an extra- 
ordinary improvement on the preceding lot of samples. The next six are from 
the milk of these careful farmers after having been again filtered at the 
dairy where they were sold. The four samples following those are taken from 
a model dairy. Two are from bottles and two from milk in bulk. It 
will be seen that they at least show a _ very 
close approach to absolute purity. In addition, 
I send in each case the actual piece of muslin 
used to filter milk supplied over the counter in 
certain West End shops. These all come from different 
country farms. It would serve no good purpose to 
publish the names ; but I enclose them herewith for your 
private perusal, in order that there may be no doubt 
whatever as to the character of the milk sent in. At 
any rate, it is open to you, if you choose, to procure 
samples from the same dairies, subject them to the 
same tests, and see if there is any difference whatever 
in the result. I would also suggest that you apply 
the test to bottle milk; and here I should like to 
give a warning to consumers. Many purchasers imagine 
that when they receive the milk in bottles it is certain to 
be pure. This is very far from being the case. Polluted 
milk occurs as freely in bottles as it does in bulk. The 
reason is simple enough. The bottling is not done at 
the farms, because if it were the cost of carriage would 
























1.—Sediment filtered from pint of milk, 2.—Samples of milk from care- 
from twelve different churns, supplied ful farmers’ supplying after 


5.—Samples from twelve West End dairies 
supplied from well-known farms. They 
were bought 
January 16th and 17th of the present 
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-Same milk (2) as supplied to the 
public after filtration. 





4-—Milk from a model dairy, illustrated 

in “‘ Country Life’’ of March 18th, 

1911. (a) Bottled at the farm. (b) De- 
livered in bulk. 
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be increased to such an 
extent as to make jt 
incumbent to charge 
more for the milk. It 
is usually bottled at th. 
dairy with all its origina) 
imperfections. It is not 
uncommon tO sce the 
bottling done on the 
street, where the milk js 
put into any bottle that 
is handy, whether cleap 
or not, by the ingenioys 
and industrious milk. 
man. I hope yuu wil) 
be able to g an 
accurate reproduc ion of 
these practical » roofs 
because they er 

very telling les on 
regard to the pro: ictio; 
of milk and the ondi- 


4 


tion in which ¢ Said 
milk is distrib) od 
London househ: | 

(We are ol) «edt 
our informant this 
simple but cor: incing 
demonstration the 
impure condit no in 
which milk sold 
His letter goes long 
way to. expl the 
huge infant n. rtality 
of our. great Wns, 


It is awful tr think 
that during the at of 
the past summe: child- 
ren were fed w milk 
so polluted as those 
samples which «re de- 
scribed as coming from 
twelve West End 
dairies. The subject is 
dealt with at length in 


the leading article of 
this day’s issue. A 
single word of advice 
may be added. Some 


people may be scared 
int ~-cfusing to drink 
milk .wing to this reve- 
lation of the impure con- 


dition 1n which it is sold 
This is not the right 
course at all Far 


better is it for the individual consumer in town or country to test 
his supply and insist on its reaching him in a state of purity —Ep.] 
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